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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


With deer seasons drawing hundreds of thousands of hunters into Penn’s 
Woods, the work of a Pennsylvania Game Protector never ends. From dawn to 
dusk and late into the night these protectors, assisted by their deputies, are 
patrolling their districts to protect our wildlife and to serve the people of their 
State and those who come from outside our borders to enjoy the thrilling 
sport of hunting. 


This month these protectors will be seen wherever whitetails are hunted 
performing their many duties related to conservation. They may be found 
organizing and leading search parties for lost hunters, delivering illegally 
killed deer to hospitals, orphanages or other charitable institutions, answering 
countless questions for those who want to hunt according to the law and to 
good sportsmen’s ethics, or checking tagged deer to obtain information on 
the 1950 deer kill. 


Like Game Protector George E. Sprankle, of Polk, shown on this month’s 
cover inspecting deer shot last year in Clearfield County, these guardians of 
our wildlife know that deer season means plenty of hard work with little rest 
for them. But deer season also means great sport and enjoyment for the people 
of our State, especially for parties of hunters like that shown with Game 
Protector Sprankle—a family group of Carl N. Schrader, his son, Eugene, and 
his brother, Glen, all of Lester, Pa. 


Game Protectors are the true friends of our wildlife and every good sports- 
man, doing a tough job to preserve the American heritage of sports afield. 


HELP YOUR GAME PROTECTOR PRESERVE OUR SPORT 
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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


RATES—$1.00 for one year, $1.50 for two years, and $2.00 for three years, with a special rate 
of 50 cents for all resident sportsmen’s organizations when such subscriptions are submitted 
in lots of ten or more. Remittance by check or money order to be made payable to the 


Department of Revenue, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


CASH FORWARDED AT SENDER’S 
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Hunting License Issuing Agent will take your subscription; or you may forward it direct to 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Address all communications to the Editorial Office, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
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TC icscrwnthans at Codes po Oe 


In many Pennsylvania homes this month, Christmas will re- 
flect an appreciation of the great outdoors. Not content with the 
artificiality of the Yuletide season, many people of our State will 
arrange their Christmas decorations around natural and time- 
honored motifs. 


From our Pennsylvania woodlands will come native spruce, 
ine, and hemlock trees and greens, traditionally a part of the 
Vuletide spirit. Pine cones, dipped in scarlet and silver, will 
brighten many a hearth side while painted native reeds and 
grasses will add a touch of beauty to the natural setting. Gar- 
lands of ground pine festooned from wall to wall, sprays of 
native holly, Pennsylvania hardwoods crackling in fireplaces 
form. part of a real Christmas scene. And many a holiday table 
will be laden, as for years beyond recall, with fruits of a wild 
harvest—nuts and berries, game meat from Penn’s woods and 
fields—venison, wild turkey, pheasant—and other good things 
to eat. 


Some knights of nature and those with conservation and 
Christianity in their hearts, will decorate living Christmas trees, 
carefully selected and removed from their birth sites; later, after 
their Christmas use is past, they will replant them carefully and 
give them a chance to grow again. Many more will use cut 
trees, purchased in local markets, as material with which to 
provide feeding shelters for our wildlife when the ‘New Year 
marks an end to their indoor use. Cold weather hikers will 
take some scratch grain or other feed along to leave for a 
pheasant or a quail, a carrot or apple for the cottontail, or an 
ear of corn for the squirrel. And should not we all pause and 
pay tribute to nature and her children, our wildlife, and thank 
God for bestowing upon Pennsylvania her wonderful forests, 
soil, waters and wildlife? 


BE SANTA TO OUR WILDLIFE 














RE CENTLY a widely-travelled 
friend of mine, who is neither a 
hunter nor a fellow game administra- 
tor told me that in no other state in 
the Union does he hear so many peo- 
ple, from all walks of life, talk so 
much about hunting as do the resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania. 

That it is possible in our highly in- 
dustralized state, with almost eleven 
million people, to produce an annual 
crop of wildlife sufficient to interest 
at least a million hunters, cannot be 
imagined by many people living out- 
side the Keystone State. 

We are indeed fortunate that 
Pennsylvania, with its diversity of ter- 
rain, provides suitable habitat for 
such a wide variety of forest game, 
farm game, migratory waterfowl, and 
shore birds. The various cover types, 
however, were in existence at the time 
the Game Commission was created to 


Thanksiivving | 


Message 
Thos. b Frye 


















bring back the wildlife resources of 
a badly “shot out” state. God blessed 
Pennsylvania with a variety of habitat 
well suited for its many kinds of 
wildlife. But the wildlife we have 
today is in a great part, due to the 
foresight, planning and efforts of the 
men, past and present, who _per- 
formed their duty, fearlessly, in spite 
of protests from individuals and 
groups who placed their selfish de- 
sires above the needs to restore and 
perpetuate that which we have and 
enjoy today. 

But, like our liberty, it must be 
secured through sacrifice and deter- 
mination to protect it at all costs. 
The danger is never past. The fight 
never ends to retain and protect this 
wildlife heritage for us and the com- 
ing generations. Eternal vigilance, 
coupled with a firm determination 
to do whatever is necessary, is the 
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only path that leads to the success 
in wildlife restoration for the bene- 
fit of all the people or Pennsylvania. 


The last two years have seen so 
many improvements in technique and 
policy, and such an expansion in 
effort, that the results are recognized 
not only from their actual increase 
in wildlife population but as a pat- 
tern or guide which other states may 
follow. Pennsylvania has long been 
recognized as a leader in wildlife 
management and restoration. Today 
it has a firmer than ever grasp on 
that lead position. 


Reorganization 


Within the last two years every 
change made has had its relative im- 
portance—its place in the over-all 
plan. High on the list was the com- 
plete reorganization, and streamlin- 
ing of the Commission’s field forces, 
its administrative divisions and execu- 
tive officers. Like building a house, 
when completed, one will usually 
remark “If building it again we 
would change this or that.” Not so 
with our reorganization. It is fun- 
damentally sound. It not only meets 
our present day needs, but stands as 
a firm foundation upon which we 
can either expand or contract when 
necessary. 





Pay Adjustments 


Very important to the morale of 
our employes, who were long under- 
paid, was the development and adop- 
tion of a classification and compen- 
sation system that placed them on a 
pay level with other state employes. 
Not only have rates of pay been ad- 
justed to conform with the new pay 






scale, but serious inequalities of long 
standing have been corrected. We 
now have a pay scale, which in- 
cludes rewards for meritorious ser- 
vice, being operated to create incen- 
tives for all to perform outstand- 
ing work. 


Current Financial Statements 


A chronic criticism was the delay 
in publishing our annual financial 
statements. During 1948 the 1947-48 
fiscal year statement, which ends May 
31, 1948, was published in the De- 
cember issue of the Game News. In 
1949 the corresponding statement was 
published in the September issue, 
three months earlier than the pre- 
vious year. This year, 1950, the state- 
ment was published in the August 
issue—the earliest issue in which it 
can be published. 


The New Game News 


Another objective was reached in 
September. The GAME News has not 
only been modernized in size and 
content, but expanded to be more 
practical, interesting, appealing and 
beneficial as a conservation educa- 
tion publication. A special issue, 
such as the one released during Sep- 
tember on the White-tailed Deer, 
is in itself worth the subscription 
price of the magazine. Other special 
numbers will be issued from time 
to time. They too will be interest- 
ing and beneficial. Proof, that we 
are proud to lay before all the 
record and accomplishments of the 
Commission, is evidenced by the in- 
clusion with the November issue of 
the GAME News, an addendum which 
is the Biennial Report of the Com- 
mission (June 1, 1948 to May 31 
1950). Previously, the Biennial Re- 
port had been printed and distrib- 
uted in limited numbers. Now every 
person who receives the GAME NEws 
can learn what the Commission has 
done and how it has used the Game 
Funds during the last two years. We 
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are striving to make our record avail- 
able to every sportsman and the 
public generally. 


Weekly Newsletters 


The result of a meeting at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation with 
newspaper columnists was the issu- 
ance of a Weekly Newsletter, the in- 
formation from which will be found 
in the Outdoor columns the length 
and breadth of the state. The News- 
letter reports facts and interesting 
happenings, without including any- 
thing that could be associated with 
propaganda. We want it kept on that 
plane. The newspapermen wanted it. 
We furnished it. Through them it be- 
comes available to all. May we here 
thank those columnists for their in- 
terest, accuracy in reporting, and 
their fine cooperation. In this en- 
deavor we believe that we are help- 
ing the columnists perform a fine 
public service of lasting benefit to 
everybody. 


Food and Cover for Wildlife 


But apart from such items that 
might be considered the business or 
administrative side of our activities 
will be found many field improve- 
ments, some of which are only begin- 
ning to be felt or seen. For exam- 
ple, our food-and-cover-for-wildlife 
program has been accelerated and ex- 
panded from a small beginning to 
one of enormity. The visible record 
of accomplishments and progress are 
everywhere and the invitation is al- 
ways extended to go and see for your- 
self. It’s heart warming to see and 
realize what has been accomplished 
for the benefit of our wildlife. 


Pheasant Chick Program 


Our ringneck pheasant chick pro- 
gram has not only been practically 
doubled, but the new policy of re- 
leasing only the cocks prior to and 
in season and holding the hens for 


spring release is proving its effec- 
tiveness. This year its effect should 
be felt, and even more next year. 


Wild-Wild Turkeys 


The wild turkey program, with its 
increase in propagation and distribu- 
tion each year, coupled with the 
wilding areas for “educating” the 
young toms, and the propagation 
areas for keeping the strain wild, is 
proving remarkably successful. Who 
will deny that wild turkey hunting 
in Pennsylvania is improving, or that 
it is one of the grandest sports? Who 
would deny the wild turkey its place 
as the prize game bird, or the hunter 
his thrill when he bags one? Wild 
turkey hunting in Pennsylvania is be- 
coming a major sport because the 
Game Commission refused to accept 
failure as inevitable in the days when 
success seemed doubtful and many 
said “It can’t be done.” But it is 
being done and very successfully. 
Where can you find wild turkey 
hunting like we have in Pennsylva- 
nia today? 





Chestnuts! ! ! 


My greatest inspiration in years 
was when a group visited one of our 
game land areas and saw hundreds 
of blight resistant chestnut trees pro- 
lifically bearning nuts, equal in size, 
form and flavor, to those grand old 
native chestnuts that were wiped out 
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The return of the chestnut to Pennsylvania is tremendously encouraging. Here blight 


resistant trees, developed from Asiatic strains after much experimentation and hard work, 
are shown growing on State Game Lands. Nuts from these trees are being used for plant- 


ings throughout the State. 


by the blight calamity a quarter cen- 
tury ago. I picked chestnuts again, 
like when a boy, and each nut will 
be planted in our small nurseries 
of which we already have ten, and 
given a chance to grow into trees to 
bear nuts to produce more trees, 
and on and on. Don’t tell me that 
we “might” have chestnuts again on 
the hills and valleys of Pennsylvania. 
We have them now, and with the 
help of sportsmen, like one who came 
into my office and donated some 
nuts, all can enjoy them in the not 
too distant future. Nothing could 
please me more than to see the wide- 
spread return of chestnuts in Penn- 
sylvania. Not only are we gathering 
all the chestnuts to plant, but we 
are buying large quantities so we 
can make seedlings available to co- 
operating farmers, sportsmen and 
others all over Pennsylvania. It’s 
tremendously encouraging! 


Rabbit Farms 


Our rabbit farms, already estab- 
lished to the total of almost one 
hundred within 8 counties in every 
section of the State, will begin to 
show the effect of our efforts to pro- 
duce home-grown cottontails for re- 
lease in Pennsylvania. This winter, 
for the first time, there will be some 
trapping of rabbits from these areas, 
and, if the experiment proves satis- 
factory, a network of rabbit farms 
will be established throughout the 
state. 

Waterfowl 


Waterfowl, because they are not 
state-wide in their migratory habits, 
have not previously received their 
due share of consideration. Their 
restoration is now a major program. 
One of our former division super- 
visors, who is a wild fowl enthusiast, 
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has been placed in responsible charge 
of the important task of “bringing 
the ducks back to Pennsylvania.” 





Our Bobwhites 


Then there is the quail program. 
Another case where trial after trial 
produced little but discouragement, 
until we put them jnto hardening 
pens located in natural habitat to 
educate them to the ways of the wild 
and natural food before actually re- 
leasing them. Indications pointing 
to success will only be determined by 
further study and more work. 


The Furbearers 


Fur-bearing animals are receiving 
their share of consideration, and 
management practices are being 
utilized to protect both the important 
fur industry and the sport of trap- 


ping. 
Too Numerous to Mention 


These accomplishments are only a 
few highlights. Space does not per- 
mit the discussion of others, such as 
our improved wildlife exhibits, the 
work with the junior conservation 
camp, the conservation education 
laboratory for teachers, our efforts 
and progress in the field of conserva- 
tion education in general, the experi- 
ments with two-way radio com- 
munication, and the expansion of our 
farm-game cooperative program. 


——__ 


Many of these improvements or a 
share of all of them have been ac 
complished through the increase in 
hunting license fees made _ possible 
by the 1949 Legislature. 

A few words should not be amiss 
concerning the setting of seasons and 
bag limits which must always be 
accomplished with a view toward har- 
vesting only what can be spared and 
producing future adequate and 
healthy crops of wildlife. One ever 
present handicap is the poacher, who 
according to some, prevents more 
wildlife being born because of illegal 
killing than the real sportsmen kill 
in season. If the truth is only half 
that serious, it is time to stop poach- 
ing and give our wildlife a sporting 
chance. 

You may say to me “Are you satis- 
fied with the results?” My answer 
will always be “No, but we are pro- 
foundly grateful and thankful to God 
for what we have.” Many would 
think they had a hunters’ paradise 
if they could enjoy what we have 
in Pennsylvania. Judging from what 
I have seen elsewhere we should be 
very happy to have so much. 


We have studied what others have, 
especially our neighboring states; 
their game populations, the kill, the 
length of seasons, the bag limits, the 
license fees and all. We ask you 
this question: ‘Where outside Penn- 
sylvania can you find so much of so 
many kinds of wildlife and hunt all 
of them for so little?” We have deer 
and bear, turkey, grouse, pheasants, 
quail, cottontails, snowshoes, squir- 
rels, ducks, geese, shore birds, wood- 
cock, ‘coons, woodchucks, beavers, 
and many other furbearers. THEY, 
AND OTHERS, ARE ALL IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. WE ARE VERY 
FORTUNATE AND SHOULD BE 
TRULY THANKFUL FOR WHAT 
WE HAVE. 








A MINK coat, every woman’s dream, may well be produced entirely in 
Pennsylvania . . . from the wild animals to the finished wrap. 

Pennsylvania is one of the nation’s leading fur states, enjoying a 
$2,000,000 business annually. Of that total, an average of $200,000 a year 
is paid for mink pelts. (According to the Game Commission’s latest Biennial 
Report, the figure for 1947-48 was $219,317; for 1948-49, it was $109,324. 

About 10,000 minks are trapped in Pennsylvania annually. These are 
purchased by fur dealers, like Bill Jackson, owner of the Conneaut Lake 
Fur Post, who in turn sell them to large manufacturers, like Clearfield Fur 
Company in Clearfield. 

Raw furs arrive in Clearfield are transformed into beautiful coats by 
skillful, painstaking craftsmanship. The average full-length coat requires 
from 80 to 100 pelts. From 300 to 500 hours are required in the manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The making of a mink garment begins with the skilled designer who 
visualizes the effect he wants. He creates the design in muslin and trans- 
fers it to a paper pattern. A man highly trained in matching skins selects 
the pelts for the garment. 

The suppleness and slenderizing lines of a mink coat are the result of 
the letting-out process in which each skin, by being cut and sewed, is 
lengthened and narrowed. 

Keystone State citizens who are anxious to try their hand at trapping 
the weasel-like mink, may do so for the price of a hunting license, for each 
resident license carries with it the trapping privilege. Bait is not necessary 
for trapping minks, but skilled trappers take advantage of the runways and 
routes traveled habitually by these animals to set their traps. 

It is a highly skilled profession, too, this trapping of wary minks, and 
the amateur who figures to go out and trap mama a mink coat is doomed 
to considerable disappointment before he lives long enough to gather together 
the necessary pelts. 
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Proper skinning is important. Here trapper Wally Eiler, Meadville, places the skins 
correctly on stretching boards where they are dried. A good pelt will bring him as much 


as $15. 


At the close of the trapping season, Eiler sells his furs to Bill Jackson, Conneaut Lake 
fur dealer. Jackson later resells pelts to manufacturers. 
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When mink pelts arrive at Clearfield Fur Company’s Clearfield plant, they are matched 
for perfect color and quality for each individual pattern. A man highly trained in this 
work does the job. 


Another expert splits the skins in the center, then makes diagonal cuts in each pelt. The 


number and spacing of these cuts depends upon the length of coat desired. 








Operators drop each strip a fraction of an inch as they sew them in place. 


The let-out halves are then sewed to- 
gether to make one full let-out strip. 


Complete body and sleeves have been 
nailed damp to the pattern size. When 
dry, it is squared to exactly the same de- 
tail as the pattern. It is now closed and 
a mink coat is born. 
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And this is it! The finished coat takes its owner anywhere in perfect splendor. 
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By KEITH C. SCHUYLER 


IKE BOONE had heard of’ old 

Grey Face” some time before 
he was old enough to go hunting 
for the almost legendary whitetail 
deer himself. But, who in the small 
mountain town of Hardfast had not 
heard of the huge buck that had so 
eluded all hunters over the past four 
years that this great size had at- 
tracted so much attention. 

Even the governor of the state had 
made a try for Grey Face the year 
before, and his party came away 
without firing a shot. Not that the 
whitetail had never felt the sting of 
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bullets, but the few scars and the 
big notch in his left ear that he had 
gathered made him all the more 
wary. He was smart. 

Autumn was.hanging on this year, 
and the rutting season was running 
later than usual. The amorous de- 
sires of the male deer had made 
elusive ghosts out of some and plain 
darned fools out of the others. Just 
a couple miles up Slate Creek, a city 
hunter had been treed by a big buck 
after he irritated the deer with a 
slug from his single-barreled shotgun. 
Mike grinned to himself over the 
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story as he slugged it out with the 
Little Bald Top. Man! It was cer- 
tainly hot for the second week in 
December. He could feel a stream of 
perspiration trickling down his back 
to add more moisture to the soggy 
mess around his belt line. He stopped 
a minute in a clearing among the 
pines to compare the distance he had 
made up the mountain with the dis- 
tance remaining. 

Downing Grey Face had become 
an obsession with Mike. And, his 
chances were probably better than 
average. Despite his mere eighteen 
years, Hardfast ate star fullback 
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knew the hills and mountains sur- 
rounding the town as well as the old 
timers. 

Grey Face had been known only as 
that “big buck with the white face,” 
until an enterprising reporter from 
the city had written a feature on 
tales concerning the unusual animal. 
Just getting a shot at the crafty 
creature made some sort of a hero 
out of the lucky, or unlucky, nim- 
rod. No one had ever more than 
creased Grey Face, but there were 
certainly some wild stories. 

Three times during the dog train- 
ing season, Mike and his beagle had 
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seen Grey Face on Little Bald Top. 
Many times they had come across his 
calf-sized tracks along the run that 
trickled down the side of the moun- 
tain until Mike was sure he knew 
the big deer’s runway. So sure was 
he that he spent the entire first three 
days of the season along or near the 
runway without sight or sound of 
his-quarry. The banging of guns 
in the small game season had tipped 
the wily fellow off that it was time 
to make himself scarce; and, Grey 
Face had done just that. 

This was the last day of the sea- 
son. Mike had to work until noon, 
and now he was forced to climb the 
mountain during the hottest part of 
the day. He laid his 30-06 carefully 
beside him and mopped his moist 
brow. The large, open, grass cov- 


ered bench surrounded by second. 


growth timber that he had chosen 
for his rest stop allowed a fair view 
both up and down the mountain 
and revealed to Mike that he was 
at the half way point. However, 
the spring that fed the run toward 
which he was headed was only a few 
hundred yards higher up the moun- 
tain, although it was another half 
mile to the east. Walking out the 
side of the mountain wouldn’t be 
so trying, and the young hunter de- 
cided to give himself a rest. He 
flopped down beside the rifle and 
chewed meditatively on a weed stem. 

Far below, a dirt road cut its way 
carefully among the grain fields and 
lush pastureland in the fertile flat 
provided by Slate Creek to finally 
lose itself in the confusion of build- 
ings on the outskirts of Hardfast. 
Mike had pedaled his bicycle over 
that road to the foot of the moun- 
tain, dismounted and followed the 
old log road a mile up the hollow 
and then cut straight up the side 
of the mountain to the spot where 
he now contemplated this lovely 
panorama. Slate Creek, not as con- 


siderate as the road, looped recklessly 
among the fields to disappear behind 
a hill on the far side of town. 

The dry summer and fall had made 
the creek a popular watering spot 
for the highland animals, and the 
take of antlered deer had been heavy 
up the hollow that carried the stream. 
Mike chewed a little harder on the 
weed as he thought of the good shoot- 
ing he had missed those first three 
days. He finally jerked the weed 
from his teeth and climbed stiffly 
to his feet. It was then he heard 
the first shout. 

At first he thought that it might 
just be one hunter seeking another, 
but then there were more shouts. 
Mike knew that a drive was on. And, 
from the direction the yelling seemed 
to be located, it appeared that the 
drive was moving out along the side 
of Little Bald Top at a point that 
would include his objective. 

Well, that meant only one thing; 
the standers must be lined up along 
the run coming down from the 
spring. So, Mike moved to the upper 
edge of the clearing he was in and 
parked himself on a stump. No use 
moving any closer to that mess; when 
the drive was over, his hunt was over. 
That gang would move every deer 
off the side of the mountain. 

Mike sat very still, but inside he 
was churning over. His last chance to 
try for old Grey Face this season was 
being fouled up by the large party 
of hunters now driving his direction. 
The deer had been scared from the 
better feed in the low hills to the 
more remote spots, and these hun- 
ters knew it. 

The whooping and shouting was’ 
drawing nearer. A faint east breeze 
that carried the feel of snow was 
stirring and made the hunting party 
sound much nearer. In a few minutes 
a slight chill covered Mike’s perspira- 
tion soaked torso. An overcast was 
forming to give a new perspective to 
the landscape. 
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The first shot that crashed through 
the trees sent a quick thrill through 
Mike, and he gripped his rifle tighter. 
Then there was a short pause fol- 
lowed immediately by a volley of 
four or five shots that certainly must 
have been coming from more than 
one gun. A lone desperation shot 
ended the roaring reverberation that 
beat against Little Bald Top. 

Mike took some satisfaction from 
that last shot. It meant that the 
standers had probably missed the 
buck, and he might come out along 
the grassy bench that included the 
lone hunter’s sphere of vision. The 
shouting that had followed the shoot- 
ing now died and the woods were 
silent. The drivers must have been 
close to the standers when the deer 
broke from cover. Mike strained his 
eyes and ears in the direction from 
which the shooting had come. 


Maybe it was old Gray Face they 
had jumped. However, Mike doubted 
that the wise old fellow would let 
himself get caught in a drive. But, 
the very possibility made his heart 
beat harder against his chest. 


At first it was just a slight rustle 
that made Mike reach for the safety 
catch on his rifle. Then, as the unmis- 
takable crackling of twigs announced 
the approach of some big animal or 
man, he released the catch and 
slowly raised his rifle to the ready 
position. 

The buck came into the clearing 
about one hundred feet below the 
spot on which Mike was concentrat- 
ing. It moved haltingly forward for 
several steps as the 30-06 lined up 
with its chest. Mike aimed a little 
low; he was shooting down hill. He 
squeezed slowly on the trigger as the 
sights caught up with the slowly 
moving target. Then, down went 
the buck. 

The deer thrashed around in the 
high grass as Mike strained for a 
sight of it. Finally, all was quiet, 


and he eased the safe on again and 
moved cautiously forward while cov- 
ering the spot with his rifle. As 
Mike approached within sixty feet of 
the buck, the crippled animal raised 
itself up on its forelegs, and Mike 
carefully sent a slug through the 
lower part of its neck. It was his 
first shot. 

. Hurriedly then, he moved up to 
the whitetail, a nice eight pointer 
and added a well place thrust with 
his, hunting knife to assist in the 
bleeding work that his shot was ac- 
complishing. After moving the buck’s 
hind quarters up hill to insure good 
bleeding, Mike hollered as loudly as 
he could. 

“Hello down there. 
your deer.” 

Several calls later he received an 
answer, and by the time he had field 
dressed the deer, a party of panting 
hunters came struggling through the 
brush. 

“Did you get him?” one big fellow 
with a disappointed red face asked 
as he came puffing to a halt beside 
the carcass. “We were trailing him 
by the blood, but we lost him down 
the mountain a ways.” 


Mike grinned. ‘He was foxy. He 
cut back up to circle you when I 
spotted him,” he explained as he 
carefully wiped his knife on the grass 
and slid it back in its sheath. “Well, 
pack him up; he’s yours.” 

By this time there were eight of 
the hunters gathered about Mike, 
and they exchanged astonished 
glances. 

“You mean you didn’t shoot him; 
but, I heard a shot—,” one said ques- 
tioningly. 

Then Mike explained how he had 
pulled up on the buck and was about 
to fire at the moment that the 
wounded deer could no longer keep 
going. “I hated to shoot him again,” 
he said, “but there is always a chance 
that he might have gotten away.” 


Up here is 
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Unused to this type of sportsman- 
ship, the other hunters were profuse 
in their thanks and tried to insist 
that Mike share in the meat even 
though all of them were from another 
county. 

“By golly, I'l bring it to you my- 
self,” one declared. 

The genuine appreciation of these 
men and the others now collecting 
to learn the story was compensation 
enough for Mike. He thanked them 
for their consideration and moved 
off down the mountainside while they 
began to search the carcass to deter- 
mine who had fired the shot that had 
actually been responsible for the 
deer’s death. 

The warm glow of deserved pride 
inside Mike for what he had done 
slowly began to lose ground to the 
bitterness over having been deprived 
of his last chance to get a crack at 
old Grey Face. Of course, he could 
have gone on up to the top of the 
mountain in the chance that the vet- 
eran of the hills might still be hang- 
ing around. After all that racket 
though, the sly monarch was prob- 
ably miles from there. 


But, just where was he? That 
question bothered more than one 
hunter. Deer don’t move far from 
their usual haunts, and yet Mike had 
heard of no one who had seen Grey 
Face this hunting season. The old 
boy must be somewhere around. 


Mike stopped near the log road 
along an old deer runway and made 
a half-hearted attempt to look for a 
buck. As the cool of the waning 
afternoon crept through the wood- 
land, he finally gave up in disgust 
and started for home. A squirrel that 
raced through the leaves to the pro- 
tection of an old dead chestnut gave 
him a momentary start, but he con- 
tinued his purposeful path down the 
log road toward the edge of the wood- 
land that marked the skirt of the 
mountain. 


Just as the beginning gloom of 
early forest evening began to give 


‘way as the trees thinned to the open 


fields beyond, Mike saw the unmis- 
takable shape of a deer cautiously 
moving up the now gentle slope of 
the mountain. Even before he could 
see the great spread of antlers, Mike 
recognized the ghostlike face of the 
grizzled monarch of the mountains. 

So that’s where he had been hiding; 
out of the woods in the open fields! 

Even as the thought struck him, 
Mike was releasing the safe on his 
rifle and slowly bringing the gun to 
his shoulder. He couldn’t wait long; 
old Grey Face would wind him in 
another few yards. As Mike searcher 
the sights against the dark back- 
ground, Grey Face stopped behind 
a heavy hemlock. 

The waiting was almost unbear- 
able, and Mike’s knees were begin- 
ning to shake as a terrible excite- 
ment welled up in him. Cautiously 
he let out his breath and lowered 
the rifle a few inches to rest his 
arms. 

Then he heard a deer snort. Com- 
ing straight through the woods from 
the direction of the fields was an- 
other buck. Although smaller than 
the half hidden oldster, the new- 
comer was a big deer, and his spread 
of antlers was heavy with long, well 
formed tines. He was walking stiff- 
legged toward the hemlock and 
stopped in full view of the gloom 
camouflaged hunter. 


‘Mike shifted his sights to the 
smaller deer. Then he moved them 
back to the hemlock. Poor Mike 
didn’t know what to do. He wanted 
more than anything else to get a shot 
at Grey Face, yet here stood a beau- 
tiful trophy in a perfect position at 
a range at which he could hardly 
miss. 

Grey Face made up his mind for 
him. With a raging snort, the hid- 
den buck streaked out of his tem- 
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porary shelter straight at the other 
deer. They met with a terrific clash 
of antlers that sent the smaller buck 
back on his haunches. 

Mike lowered his gun and just 
stared. Here was a scene worth more 
than any shot than any hunter could 
ever have. It was Nature in one of 
her most savage moods. 

Grey Face drove forward with his 
powerful shoulders to upset his an- 
tagonist further, but the other animal 
was game and managed to regain its 
hind legs after being driven back 
several feet in its undignified posi- 
tion. For a moment their antlers 
remained locked, then the smaller 
deer wrenched free and retreated for 
several steps. 

Grey Face snorted and followed a 
step; then he stopped and braced 
himself. With terrific. power, the 
challenger smashed into his larger 
opponent. Grey Face held his feet, 
but the charge staggered him con- 
siderably. 

For several moments the mighty 
fighters swayed back and forth as 
each endeavored to throw the other 
off balance. At first, the old buck had 
his way and seemed to carry his 
opponent almost off the ground. But, 
his aggressiveness slowed and he 
seemed to be somewhat weaker than 
when he started. Once, he even 
attempted to back away, but the 
antlers had become interlocked. 

More than one pair of fighting 
deer had died in this position, and 
the situation was becoming grim. 

Slowly, the younger buck began to 
gain the offensive and Grey Face gave 
ground. Several times he coughed 
pitifully as though his tired lungs 
were protesting, although it may just 
have been the dust stirred up from 
the leaves in their arena. 

Grey Face was definitely tiring now. 
For a tense interval both animals 
stood braced motionlessly as they 
glared from bloodshot eyes at a dis- 
tance of only a few inches. 


Then the younger buck started 
things moving. Savagely he wrenched 
his head in an effort to free the 
antlers while Grey Face fought back 
with renewed vigor. In one supreme 
effort, the older deer managed to get 
his rival up on his hind feet and 
both struck desperately with their 
front hoofs. 

It was a good move, but it proved 
to be Grey Face’s undoing. As the 
two danced precariously together, 
Mike saw one of the old fellow’s hind 
hoofs suddenly slip down between 
two large stones, and he was momen- 
tarily caught off balance. 

The young buck pressed home his 
advantage, and Mike heard a distinct 
snap just before the two deer crashed 
in a dusty flurry with Grey Face in 
under. The youngster was on his 
feet quickly, and Grey Face tried 
desperately to follow. He managed 
to rise to his forelegs, but one hind 
leg had been broken, and the old 
fellow was now almost helpless. 

Mike could see the broken leg trail- 
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ing at right angles as the young buck 
now had his way and dragged his 
larger opponent around almost at 
will. It sickened Mike to see the 
mighty monarch so abused and he 
moved to end the fight just as a 
strong gust came down the mountain- 
side and carried his scent to the scene 
of battle. 

The young buck let out a fright- 
ened snort and gave a mighty 
wrench with his powerful neck. There 
was a loud crack, and the bucks were 
separated. Before Mike had time to 
think, the young buck had made 
several snorting leaps through the 
trees and was out of sight. 

He was holding his head slightly 
to one side as his remaining antler 
threw him slightly off balance. For, 
his other antler was still interlocked 
with those of Grey Face. 

Mike carefully moved through the 


trees to the fallen deer; he hadn't 
even thought to remove the safety 
catch on his rifle. The drama that 
had taken place before his eyes some- 
how robbed him of any desire to 
shoot either of the battlers. He felt 
almost embarrassed as he approached 
old Grey Face with his gun in hand 
and a disturbing tightness in his 
throat. 

The fallen whitetail was sucking 
great gasps of air that sounded almost 
like a sob. As Mike neared, Grey 
Face suddenly made a lunge forward 
and managed to get to his forelegs. 
Then he gave a great sigh, grunted 
and allowed his forelegs to slide di- 
rectly in front of him until his mas- 
sive head rested between them on 
the leaves. 

He never made another move as 
Mike stepped beside him; Grey Face 
was dead. . . The End 


Department of Forests & Waters Photo 


Bill Wolf, prominent Philadelphia writer and constant contributor to this magazine, 
recently received a citation from the National Association of Conservation Education and 
Publicity for his series of articles dealing with stream pollution in Pennsylvania and 
America. The award was presented during ceremonies at the official dedication of the 


New Kernsville Dam above Hamburg in Berks County on October 4th. 


Wolf, left, is 


shown here receiving the citation from Governor James H. Duff and Department Secretary 


M. F. Draemel, right. 





NOTE: This is the first of two 
articles on the Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation at Brockway, Pa. 
This school has attracted national 
attention and has set the pattern for 
the establishment of similar institu- 
tions throughout the United States. 
The intense interest displayed by 
many young men in vying entry to, 
and in conservation as a profession, 
aroused the interest of the writers. 
So one gloomy, rainy morning they 
determined to visit the school, study 
all that might be of interest and 
report it in an unbiased opinion. 
This article deals with the manner 
in which prospective game protectors 
are selected from among the average 
man and taught at the school, for 
one year, the various phases of wild- 
life and wildlife management, until 
they are assigned to the field. 


T THE crack of dawn, six a. m. 

to be exact, we started on our 
journey to the school, accompanied 
by George L. Norris, who acted as 
our guide. George is Supervisor of 
the Game Commission’s Southwest 
Division, comprising ten southwestern 


counties. Upon our arrival at the 
school, seemingly hours before break- 
fast, the party was greeted by the 
able chief of training, William C. 
Shaffer, and his equally able assist- 
ant, Robert Lichtenberger. After the 
usual amenities and necessary inter- 
ruptions, the writers began some of 
the more important discussions with 
the chief and his assistant. For sev- 
eral hours Mr. Shaffer lectured us 
on the requirements of the school. 
We were willing pupils and gained 
much of interest. 

The school had its beginning when 
the work of the modern Game Pro- 
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tector developed into a recognized 
vocation, a profession. In 1930, Pres- 
ident Ross L. Leffler, in whose honor 
the school is named, conceived the 
idea of a Training School, where 
the officers could be given training 
courses similar to those which en- 
terprising businesses had long been 
using. He did not think it was fair 
to ask Game Protectors to become 
proficient over night in the many 
lines of endeavor they were called 
upon to perform without instruc- 
tions. Accordingly, the school was 
established temporarily on the pres- 
ent site, known as the Marshall lands. 
The first class was started in 1932 
and attended by 139 men of the 
Commissions Field Force who re- 
ceived a six weeks’ course of in- 
service training. This training was 
repeated in 1933, 1934 and again in 
1935- 

The Commission decided in 1936 
to make the school a permanent one, 
and with its inauguration all other 
forms of selecting salaried field per- 
sonnel were abolished by the Com- 
mission. Since its inception, the in- 
Stitution has graduated 125, thor- 
oughly trained men, exceptionally 
well qualified for their work as Game 
Protectors. 


The manner of selecting prospec- 
tive students is unique. Any male 
citizen who has lived in the Key- 
stone State for a period of at least 
three years, who can meet the age, 
physical and other qualifications, and 
who intends to make wildlife man- 
agement his vocation, is eligible to 
apply. Those qualified are advised 
of their eligibility to take competi- 
tive written examinations which are 
given in Harrisburg. Oral inter- 
views are also included. . Students 
are then chosen from those with the 
highest average standing on a state- 
wide basis. 


The size of a class is limited to 
the requirements of the Commission, 
which this year provided space for 


25 men. The men go through an in- 
tense and thorough training and un- 
dertake studies to qualify them satis- 
factorily for work with wildlife and 
wildlife associates. 


The writers noted that one of the 
requirements is that the applicant 
must stand at least five feet eight 
inches in height. ‘Some of the ap- 
plicants,” Mr. Shaffer pointed out, 
“think the rule book might make 
exceptions for those between five foot 
seven and five foot eight. The rules 
were set for a reason, and must be 
strictly lived up to. If the applicant 
is a quarter of an inch short of the 
required height, he is automatically 
unqualified for school training.” Bad 
vision is also a disqualifying factor. 

Weight plays its part in the re- 
quirements for entrance, too. The 
minimum weight of applicants is 140 
pounds, and the maximum is 200 
pounds stripped of all clothing up to 
six feet in height. An additional 
allowance of ten pounds is made if 
the applicant is more than six feet 
tall. 

All applicants must be at least 23 
years of age and not past their 35th 
year. In all cases, the applicant must 
be able to prove he has had at least 
five years of practical hunting and/or 
trapping experience or has completed 
study for two years in forestry or 
wildlife management, and two years 
in hunting and/or trapping. Better 
still, both! 

The preliminary application pro- 
cedure is simple. Only usual ques- 
tions of name address, residence, data 
and place of birth and so on are 
asked. But then things get tougher. 
Education previously obtained is as 
important on the application form 
as it is to know with whom the ap- 
plicant had previously been em- 
ployed. A thorough examination is 
also important and the results must 
be given and recorded on the appli- 
cation. The applicants selected go 
through a stiff corridor of examina- 
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Written tests are given on a wide variety of subjects. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 
No trick questions are asked 


although some do require considerable thought, as this scene portrays. 


tions, which eventually determine the 
most qualified and best possible stu- 


dents for the school. These men 
will, after training is completed, rep- 
resent the Commission and sportsmen 
afield. 

Following admission of the appli- 
cation, students begin other rigid 
tests. All competition in the exami- 
nations is blind, in that each appli- 
cant is given a number and goes by 
that number throughout the entire 
test. Written tests are given on the 
applicant’s ability to spell; his knowl- 
edge of the history of the United 
States and particularly Pennsylvania; 
the Keystone State’s geography; abil- 
ity on mathematics, English, grammer 
and natural history; the state game 
and fish laws and other related sub- 
jects. No trick questions are asked, 
although some do require consider- 
able thought. 


Of equal importance is the oral 
test before the board of interviewers 
on the applicant’s temperament and 
judgment. Quick, decisive and ex- 
cellent reasoning go hand in hand 
with tactfullness and frankness, and 
even temper and courage. Not all 
the questions deal directly with wild- 
life, although the examiners take into 
consideration the conservation back- 
ground on hunting, fishing or any 
training along this line, as well as 
physical appearance, personality, 
speech, mental alertness, tempera- 
ment and judgment. In determin- 
ing the physical appearance, the board 
considers everything from the shoe 
shine to the neatly combed hair. 

All applicants selected by com- 
petitive examinations are again given 
a rigid examination by a registered 
physician appointed by the Commis- 
sion. They also are subject to a 
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moral and character investigation be- 
fore their final selection for the 
school. 

Following the oral and mental ex- 
aminations, prospective students are 
rated according to points received in 
various tests. There is a possible 
maximum of 400 points in all tests, 
which are divided into mental and 
oral. The mental test has a maxi- 
mum point rating of 280. Rating 
in oral tests before the interviewers 
has a possible 120 points. The latter 
is determined by physical appearance 
(25 maximum); personality (30 maxi- 
mum); hunting, fishing, game man- 
agement or other conservation back- 
ground or experience (15 points 
maximum); speech, English and men- 
tal alertness (20 maximum); and 
temperament; pugnacity, boastfulness, 
temper and timidity (g0 points 
maximum). 
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The highest grade received by a 
student attending the present sixth 
class was 2434 points out of a 
possible 280 for the written exami- 
nation. Since none of the grades 
are published, the applicant or his 
agent can have access to the tests 
only by visiting the Harrisburg office 
of the Game Commission where the 
papers are on file for go days. 

None of the competitors that have 
taken the tests thus far have ques- 
tioned the fairness of the questions 
asked. Mr. Shaffer did say some men 
have returned to see papers, but only 
out of curiosity and to correct mis- 
informed thoughts for future use. 
Students selected for the training are 
then enrolled as deputy game pro- 
tectors for the duration of the course 
at the Ross Leffler School of Conser- 
vation. The training period is one 
year. It would take up too much 


Equal in importance to the written examinations is the oral test before the board of 
interviewers. This test is designed to determine the applicant’s temperament and judgment. 


PGC Photo by Cady 
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space to fully go into aeta.l on the 
subjects taught, and the manner in 
which they are taught. An outline 
which follows is believed by the 
writers to contain sufficient informa- 
tion on the manner in which classes 
are conducted. 


Instructors are brought in from the 
Game Commission’s various offices 
and from other sources to teach the 
varied subjects for specific lengths of 
time. Instructions include the his- 
tory of the Game Commission, its 
organization, objectives and‘ admin- 
istrative functions. The physical and 
industrial geography of the state and 
its inhabitants also is taught. There 
is a generalized course in natural his- 
tory, including the fundamentals of 
zoology, botany and other sciences. 
Also included in the classes are 
courses on general office procedure, 
public speaking and public relations 
work, all of which are important to 
wildlife administration. 


The training embraces all the spe- 
cialized legal and related subjects that 
are necessary to enforce the game 
laws and perform the work of a game 
protector, together with such prac- 
tical application as is available at the 
time they are in class. Law enforce- 
ment classes consist of a thorough 
working knowledge of all the prob- 
lems found in the administration of 
the Game Law, and in the applica- 
tion of general wildlife conservation 
methods. The game management 
course of instruction contains the 
elements of intensive game manage- 
ment and the practice of them, in- 
cluding the latest knowledge avail- 
able to the game school for improving 
game habitat. Emphasis is particularly 
placed upon proper game food and 
cover development, identification of 
trees, shrubs, and plants, winter feed- 
ing, predator control methods, soil 
conservation methods, farming prac- 
tices, research activities and the vari- 
ous other phases of management. 
Propagation and restocking of game 


constitutes a reasonable practical 
study period. So do modern meth- 
ods o. trapping and _ transferring 
game birds and animals, including 
demonstrations on the most successful 
methods of raising and releasing 
game. 

Specialized training is interspersed 
with practical field work at season- 
able periods of the year. Officers are 
often assigned to various field duties 
for practical application of the prin- 
ciples taught at the school. Rotation 
of student officers to the various sec- 
tions of the state on field assignments 
is practiced so that sectional prob- 
lems may be studied. 

Students who successfully complete 
the 52 weeks course, 31 weeks of 
which is spent in the school while the 
remainder is in the field, are assigned 
to duty on a salaried basis for one- 
year probation from the date of 
graduation. They are paid the game 
protector’s first year salary of $3024 
a year and if deserving can increase 
it to a maximum of $4,176 over a 
ten year period. While in training, 
the student officers also are paid at 
the rate of $75 a month for a single 
man, $120 a month for a married 
man, $180 a month for a married 
man having one child and $140 a 
month for a married man having two 
or more children. Game propagators 
are paid the same minimum salary, 
but the maximum is $3,516, obtain- 
able over a seven year period. In 
addition, students receive mainte- 
nance and subsistence at the school, 
and necessary traveling expenses in 
the field. When the probation pe- 
riod is completed satisfactorily, the 
student officer is assigned to a per- 
manent location as an enrolled field 
service man. 


The Game Commission’s Conserva- 
tion School has been certified as an 
approved training institution for 
World War II veterans. 

... To Be Continued 
(Next Month: The School) 
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To Each Their Own 


SAX TON-In mid-September a 
neighborhood girl brought me three 
rabbits that did not have their eyes 
open. She said their dog had found 
their nest in the yard and she 
was afraid it would kill them. I had 
a tame rabbit that was about due to 
have young so I put the three wild 
bunnies in with her. She built them 
a nest of her fur and straw and the 
next day she had her own young. 
Much to my surprise, the tame rabbit 
killed her own young and kept her 
adovted ones. About a week later, 
however, she killed one of the wild 
rabbits which by that time had its 
eyes open and was .moving around 
the pen. I then released the other 
two rather than chance her killing 
them also. I have often wondered 
if rabbits in the wild also kill their 
young when the population gets too 
high.—Game Protector John Hiller, 
Saxton. 


Pass the Bucks 


WEATHERLY—While on_ night 
patrol on Setpember 27 I was accom- 
panied by Deputies Koehler, Wood- 
ring and Billman. We passed a field 
in which we saw eleven deer. I used 
my spotlight to get a good look at 





two bucks with unusually large racks. 
A check of the deer showed that eight 
of the eleven were bucks, seven of 
them legal. We watched three of 
these bucks in a battle which was put 
on just as though no one were 
around. The night was very still 
and we could plainly hear the clash 
of the antlers as the bucks rammed 
together. The antlers were rubbed 
free of their velvet rather early this 
fall which might account for the ag- 
gressive actions of these bucks.—Game 
Protector Glenn Kitchen, Weatherly. 


Like A Grouse In A China Shop 


TITUSVILLE—Recently I received 
a call from an elderly lady requesting 
that I come to her home in the 
country and remove a grouse from 
one of her bedrooms. Upon my ar- 
rival I not only found a very con- 
fused grouse, but also a very indig- 
nant woman, with the disposition of 
both being quite justified. 

According to the story I got from 
the lady, she had heard a crash several 
days before but thought it was a car 
back-firing on the highway nearby. 
Instead, however, a grouse had crashed 
through a rather large window in a 
nicely furnished but seldom used bed- 
room. Not being hurt in the least, 
the grouse decided to get back out of 
this room—or else. When I was 
escorted into the room, my first im- 
pression was that of the proverbial 
bull in the china shop. For in its 
frustration and panic this bird put 
on a display of violence that all but 
wrecked the room. Pictures were 
knocked off the wall and lay with 
their broken and twisted frames on 
both floor and furniture with glass 
from both the pictures and the win- 
dow scattered throughout the entire 
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room. Floor lamps, table lamps and 
chandeliers lay on the floor, broken 
beyond repair, with several vases and 
drapes in similar condition. Much of 
the furniture was scratched and some 
broken; rag carpets and bedding were 
soiled beyond description. 

I caught the grouse and took it 
back out to a nearby Game Lands. 
When released, the bird once again 
took off for the tall timber with all 
the speed, power and grit—that it 
takes to wreck a bedroom.—District 
Game Protector Sam Shade, Titus- 
ville. 

Wild Turkeys 


JOHNSONBURG—While I was at- 
tending a Division Meeting on Sep- 
tember 26 and 27, there occurred a 
humorous but nevertheless regrettable 
incident at Johnsonburg. My wife 
received a telephone call from a 
local resident telling her that he had 
captured three young wild turkeys 
that had been wandering around one 
of the hill streets of the town. He 
wanted to know what disposition he 
should make of them. She told him 
she would locate someone to take 
them off his hand and called a 
Deputy in Johnsonburg to contact 
the turkey captor. The Deputy 
later called back to report he had 
the turkeys and wanted further 
orders. Mrs. Van Order, realizing 
that all the Game Protectors were at- 
tending the Division meeting, told 
the Deputy he might as well take 
them out and release them himself. 
I obtained the following story from 


the Deputy the following day. It was 
after dark when he received the birds 
and he wasn’t too familiary with tur- 
keys, especially young turkeys. He 
took them some distance from town 
and attempted to roost them in a tree. 
The birds refused the invitation. The 
man said théy didn’t appear to look 
just right but in the dark he couldn’t 
decide just what was wrong with 
them. 

The next day the Deputy learned 
he had just released three pet Guinea 
Hens belonging to a local resident. 
I received a call from the owner on 
my return home and he was very 
splendid about it. He really had a 
big chuckle at the expense of the 
man who originally caught the “wild 
turkeys” and the Deputy who re- 
leased them. To date the Guinea 
Hens have not been located or re- 
turned so when the season opened 
in Elk County, there may have been 
several hunters who got a confused 
look at some exotic “wild turkeys.”— 
District Game Protector Vern Van 
Order, Wilcox. 


Peachy Woodchuck 


WOMELSDORF-—Mrs. Paul Teu- 
fel, who lives on a small farm north 
of Womelsdorf, tells me that a wood- 
chuck climbed their peach trees last 
summer and destroyed at least six 
bushels of the ripe fruit.—Game Pro- 
tector Elmer Turner, Centerport. 
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Long Shot 


PHILIPSBURG—On_ September 
2oth I was called in on a case that 
clearly demonstrates the power of a 
22 rifle and what carelessness will do 
with these so-called small arms. Three 
shots had hit the front of a home and 
one had gone through the dress of a 
lady who had been standing in front 
of the house. I was called since 
they thought the shots had been fired 
by someone hunting pheasants. I 
spent part of two days looking for 
someone hunting in the vicinity but 
failed to locate anyone. I did ob- 
serve many pheasants in the area and 
assumed they were the cause of the 
shooting. At the same time the con- 
stable was working on the case to 
find out if it was careless shooting at 
some other target. He found it was a 
15 year old boy who had fired five 
shots at a crow in a tree about a mile 
away. The shooting took place across 
a large swamp in Centre County. Due 
to the crow being in a tree the shots 
went high and over the swamp area. 
They hit the house over in Clearfield 
County. Four of the five shots hit 
very close together. I believe the boy 
will now believe what is printed on 
a box of 22 cartridges—‘Dangerous 
Within One Mile.”—District Game 
Protector Clyde W. Decker, Philips- 
burg. 









Ringnecks Eat Rabbits? 


ERIE—To those people who still in- 
sist that ring neck pheasants will kill 
rabbits, I would like to offer the 
following: While catching pheasants 
that were raised by Mr. Neal Hirsch, 
R. D. 3, Erie, we noticed six rabbits 
running among the pheasants. Two 
of them were full grown while four 
rabbits were about half grown, quite 
likely the offspring of the two mature 
bunnies. When Mr. Hirsch built the 
pheasant holding pen last Spring, the 
ground was covered with a growth 
of heavy timothy and clover. The 
rabbits were either living in the area 
or moved in while the pen was under 
construction. For about seven weeks 
these rabbits lived with about 480 
ringnecks on an area of ten thousand 
square feet. Apparently both species 
got along right well because both 
were in good condition when we 
removed them from the pen. The 
rabbits were caught by using a large 
net.—Game Protector Clair Dinger, 
Albion. 


Fox Outwits Fox 


GIFFORD—On August 25th Mr. 
Edward Fox, of Gifford, caught a 
female gray fox in his trap. When 
he approached the set, he noticed 
four young fox pups nursing at her 
side. As soon as they discovered 
him, they scampered off into the 
woods. Right there Mr. Fox de- 
cided to outwit the whole fox fam- 
ily. He took the mother out of 
the trap alive, put a chain around 
her neck and staked her down. He 
then left for home to get more traps 
and set them around her. But upon 
his return, he discovered that the fox 
had chewed the chain off and left 
for parts unknown. To date he has 
not recaptured the old fox or any 
of the young, which just goes to show 
that a fox in the hand is worth five 
in the brush.—Game Protector Bill 
Carpenter Mt. Jewett. 











Chai _Kids 


By HAL H. HARRISON 


e¢p WONDER where he has gone,” mused Jane. 
“For all we know, he may be in the ground right under us,” Billy 
suggested. 

They were talking about the little chipmunk that had amused them so 
often last summer as it pattered over the stone wall, tail held high like the 
periscope of a submarine. Today, the wall was piled high with snow and ice. 
The chipmunk had long since disappeared. 

Billy did not know it, but his guess was right. Their saucy little chipmunk 
of last summer was that very minute curled into a furry ball in a warm burrow 
under the stone wall and deep in the earth away from the frost. It was in 
a deep sleep called hibernation; a sleep so deep and so quiet that it seemed 
almost like death, 

Billy and Jane had watched the chipmunk carrying acorns into a crevice 
in the wall in late September. They laughed at the way its cheek pouches 
swelled into two bio b-!l- whe *hev were loaded with nuts. At that time, 
their litile triend was preparing for winter. In pocket-like holes at the sides 
of the main tunnel, food was stored for the months ahead. 

When October's frosty days arrived, the little animal slept later and later 
each day in its central sleeping apartment. Something inside of it kept saying, 
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“Be quiet! Sleep!” And sleep it did, longer and longer, until one day it did 
not leave the burrow at all. Breathing slowed. Body temperature dropped 
lower and lower. The chipmunk sank deeper and deeper into the long sleep 
of hibernation. It lost all consciousness. Finally, it entered what the Indians 
called “The Little Death.” 


When will Billy and Jane again see their little sprite of last summer? When 
would this little animal with the silky reddish fur and the five black stripes 
awaken from its long sleep? March perhaps. April for sure. It will awaken 
with the first warm days of late winter. It will feed from its overflowing 
cupboard of nuts, acorns and grains. It may come out on very warm days 
only to return to the protection of the snug burrow when it becomes cold 
again. 

Baby chipmunks will be born in the spring in this underground home. 
Blind and naked they will lie, four to six of them, against their mother’s 
breast. There they will grow from helpless babies to adults. There in the 
winding tunnel the little ones will romp and play. There, too, they will 
find the stores of nuts and seeds. 


By June or July, the little chipmunks will leave the home of their parents. 
They will go out and build burrows of their own. With no older chipmunks 
to show them how, the little ones will excavate the same kind of a burrow 
that their parents and their grandparents built for generations before them. 

In a secluded place, the animal starts to dig a hole, about two inches in 
diameter, large enough to admit a.chipmunk’s body, but too small to admit 
a weasel. The tunnel winds down and away for several yards. Then the 
storage rooms are built. Finally, the chipmunk tunnels upward and into 
the outer world. This exit hole, dug from the inside, shows no outward 
signs of digging. This hole then, becomes the entrance. 

The original entrance, now piled high with tell-tale dirt dug from within, 
is closed forever, The piles of dirt are scattered or taken away. Leaves and 
grasses are strewn over the place to hide all evidence of digging. The burrow 
now has one entrance only . . . the hard-to-see hole that was at first the exit. 





QUITE AN ARMY OF HUNTERS 


In 1949, Pennsylvania’s resident hunting license sale totaled 810,059. 
Free licenses issued to members of the armed forces and disabled veterans 
increased this amount by 5,856. In addition, 24,032 non-residents pur- 
chased licenses to hunt in the Keystone State in 49. 

The 1948 resident license figures topped those of 1949 by about 15,000. 
Non-resident license sale comparisons between these two years show about 
400 more out-of-staters purchased Pennsylvania licenses in 1948 than in 
1949. Last year was the first in which the resident license fee was in- 
creased from $2.00 to $3.15 and the non-resident charge from $15.00 to 
$20.00. 

A reasonable estimate has it that about one million persons will hunt 
wildlife in the Commonwealth this year as last. The difference between 
the above license issuance figures and a million will be accounted for by 
those resident Pennsylvanians who will hunt free on lands they reside upon 
or on immediately adjacent, connecting properties, other than those pub- 
licly owned, because they regularly and continuously engage in agriculture 
or operate as commercial nurserymen. : 
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Sullivan County, situated in the 
second tier from the north in the 
eastern central part of the State, was 
formed from part of Lycoming 
County in 1847. The county was 
named in honor of the patriotic serv- 
ices of General John Sullivan. 


Land Area 


The county includes 306,304 acres 
of which 250,156 acres are in forest 
land and 56,148 acres are in non- 
forest land. There are 85,191 acres 
in farms. Forest land includes 47,144 
acres of State Game Lands and 38,438 
of State Forests. 


Transportation 


There are 555 miles of public roads 
including 289 in State Highways and 
266 in County, Township and Mu- 
nicipal roads. Railroad transporta- 
tion is furnished by the Lehigh Val- 
ley line. 


Topography 
Much of the county is mountainous 
and there are several beautiful lakes 


which have become popular as sum- 


mer resorts. 


District Game Protectors 


Robert Benscoter, Box 41, Laporte, 
has jurisdiction over Fox, Elkland, 


Forks, Cherry, Hillsgrove and Shrews- 


bury townships. 


Rozell A. Stidd, R. D. No. 2, Ben- 
ton, has jurisdiction over Colley, La- 


porte and Davidson townships. 





Fish Wardens 


C. A. Bidelspacher, go2 E. grd 
Street, Williamsport and Paul D. Wil- 
cox, Wyalusing, have jurisdiction 
over the county. 


District Foresters 


Samuel S. Cobb, Bloomsburg, has 
jurisdiction over State forest land in 
the county. 

Historic 

The first settlers in what is now 
Sullivan County came from the Wyo- 
ming Valley. These were people orig- 
inally from Connecticut who also 
claimed this land under a grant from 
the King. They were soon either im- 
prisoned or driven out by Colonel 
Plunkett, acting under orders from 
the proprietors of Pennsylvania. The 
improvements that had been made 
on the land by the Connecticut set- 
tlers were taken over by Pennsyl- 
vanians but they in turn were soon 
driven south by the Indians who 
were left in undisputed possession 
for a number of years. 


In 1786 Daniel Ogden, the first 
settler following the Indian wars, 
came into the county and settled on 
the Loyalsock Creek. This was a wild 
and rugged country with dense forests 
and no roads; consequently settle- 
ment was very slow. 

Settlement was stimulated by the 
opening in 1780 of the Genesee Road 
from southern Pennsylvania to the 
Genesee Valley in New York which 
traversed the county. In. 1802 the 
first industry was opened, a woolen 
mill which, during the war of 1812, 
held government contracts for the 
furnishing of kersey-cloth for the 
army. The first church in the county 
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was a Friends Meeting House erected 
sometime prior to 1805, just north 
Eldredsville. At this time a traveler 
through the county wrote, “the settle- 
ments are few and scattered, ‘roads 
poor, most of the people live in log 
houses and the principal diet consists 
of pounded corn, milk and potatoes.” 
The woods were full of bear, wolves, 
wild cats and panthers. It is reported 
that one man killed 36 black bears 
in one season and that another was 
paid bounty on 17 wolves killed in 
1808. 

Sullivan County is still a land of 
game, many deer and bear being shot 
there each year. Eagles Mere has a 
nation-wide reputation as a summer 
resort and while there is some coal 
mining carried on in the county, it 
is best known as a recreation area 
attracting thousands of visitors an- 
nually. 


Industry 


The principal classes of industry 
are food and kindred products, tex- 
tiles and textile products, and mine 
and quarry products. The chief prod- 
ucts are grist mill products, silk and 
rayon goods, and anthracite. 


Agriculture 


There are 649 farms in the county 
comprising 85,191 acres. Dairy farm- 
ing is the chief agricultural enter- 
prise. 


Recreation—Hunting 


The county is noted for big game 
hunting, a large harvest of deer and 
bear being taken each year. Four 
tracts of State Game Lands are lo- 
cated here—Number 138, comprising 
37,197 acres, near Nordmont; Num- 
ber 66, comprising 6,129 acres, near 
Lopez; a portion of Number 12; and 
a portion of Number 134, located 
near Hillsgrove. Archery Hunting 
Preserve No. 1, an area of 1,000 acres 
established by the Game Commission 


in 1937 for hunting with bow and 
arrow only, is located on State Game 
Lands No. 13. It borders and ex. 
tends westwardly from State Highway 
Route No. 154 between Elk Grove 
and Nordmont. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream, 
fish stocked, location and length of 
stocked waters) include: Black Creek, 
Brook Trout, Cherry Mills, 4 miles; 
Double Run, Brook Trout, Eagles 
Mere, 1 mile; Elk Creek, Brown 
Trout, Hillsgrove, 6 miles; Elk Lick 
Run, Brook Trout, Nordmont, 1 
mile; Fishing Creek, Brook Trout, 
Benton, 10 miles; Hogeland Branch, 
Brown Trout, Hillsgrove, 5 miles; 
Lewis Creek, Brook Trout, Sones- 
town, 4 miles; Lick Creek, Brook 
Trout, Forksville, 4 miles; Loyalsock 
Creek, Brown & Rainbow Trout, 
Forksville, 10 miles; Little Loyalsock 
Creek, Brook & Rainbow Trout, 
Forksville, 10 miles; Mehoopany 
Creek, N. Br., Brook Trout, Calley, 
3 miles; Mill Creek, Brook Trout, 
Hillsgrove, 5 miles; Muncy Creek, 
Brown & Rainbow Trout, Nordmont, 
10 miles; Pigeon Creek, Brook Trout, 
Lopez, 2 miles; Pole Bridge Run, 
Brook Trout, Laporte, 3 miles; Rock 
Run, Brook Trout, Muncy, 2 miles; 
Sullivan Run, Brook Trout, Benton, 
1 mile. 


State Recreation Areas 


Worlds End State Park lies along 
the historic Loyalsock Creek one mile 
east of Forksville. The natural for- 
mation of the mountains and valleys 
makes this park one of the most 
beautiful in the State. ‘It has a large 
swimming pool and a number of 
cabins. Picnicking is popular and the 
area also affords fishing, hiking, and 
tent and trailer camping. State For- 
est Picnic Areas are: Dry Run near 
Ogdonia and Hogeland Branch near 
Lincoln Falls. 








By JOHN H. DAY 


a 8 Midnight 


of the 


ee a comes once again to 
the countryside. The outdoors- 
man notes the driving snow fleeing 
out of the North and hears the keen- 
ing wind-music in the upper air. 
The knives and axes of Winter are 
being honed to razor edge. Soon the 
sun will be flirting with Capricorn 
and the dark days of the Winter 
solstice will shroud the woodlands 
in brooding mystery. 

The old Romans identified this 
first month of Winter with their 
goddess Vesta, the deity of the hearth. 
When they felt the chill breath of 
the “tenth” month all hands became 
concerned with the kindling and 
maintenance of a perpetual fire for 
the common = use. December has 
kindled a different fire in the hearts 
of men during the later Christian 
era. The Saxons knew it as the 
holy month. 

The countryman cannot help but 
turn his eyes to the night skies above 
as December comes rolling down the 
calendar. It is now that the heavens 
begin to declare the glory in miajestic 
spectacles that will stud the wintry 
skies with breathless beauty until the 
new year nears the Spring break-up. 

The countryman greets these astral 
performers as old _ friends. He 
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steps out during the late evening for 
a “breather” and finds that the upper 
air has been swept clean of all haze. 
The vast dark dome seems to close 
in on the countryside while the 
sparkling procession blazes on 
through the frosty night. The big 
dipper, which stood high in the sky 
all Summer, is now well down on 
the northern horizon. 

While the snow is dominated by 


_the great hunter Orion eternally 


stalking the bull Taurus, the out- 
doorsman passes up this feature at- 
traction for more favored, if less bril- 
liant constellations. Wel] up in the 
eastern sky stands the Pleiades, a 
shimmering star-group which has 
been popular with star gazers down 
the centuries. 

The Seven Sisters, as the Greeks 
knew this cluster, have tried the eye- 
sight of many generations. Normal 
vision can usually place six stars 
with some degree of certainty while 
the sharp-eyed can sort out seven and 
maybe one or two more. Many prim- 
itive peoples began their year when 
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the Pleiades crossed the meridian at 
midnight in November. It is said 
that at this hour the group is visible 
through the mysterious southward- 
pointing passage of the Great 
Pyramid. 

The countryman rubs his eyes, 
makes out six stars in the cluster, 
and finds it hard to believe that this 
“little” group occupies a volume of 
space so vast that the light from a 
star on the outer rim would take 
some 35 years to cross through and 
reach the opposite edge. This light, 
of course, would be traveling at the 
normal speed of six million miles per 
year. 


Almost overhead the outdoorsman 
finds another favorite picture in the 
December sky. This is the ball dia- 
mond, the great “‘square’’ in the con- 
stellation Pegasus, which looks like 
a huge rectangular hole in the star 
pattern. It requires q vivid imagina- 
tion to place a flying horse in the 
star picture based on the great square, 
but the ancient star-gazers were not 
worried too much about realities. 
They had to squeeze all the gods and 
monsters of the old folk-tales into 
their sky charts. Navigators have 
made good use of two of the stars 
in the square for centuries. 


Just before the sun came up in 
early August, a dazzling bright star 
greeted early risers from the horizon 
in the southeast. This was Sirius, 
the dog star, heralding arrival of 
the sweltering “dog days.” Since 
then this brightest of all stars has 
risen four minutes earlier each day 
until now the countryman finds it 
hanging low in the southeast as he 
takes his final look-around before 
turning in for the night. 

The ancient shepherds knew well 
this brilliant object. Only one of the 
wandering planets can outshine the 
great dog star. There are two other 
stars which draw the countryman’s 
attention as he watches the Winter 


sky panorama. These are the heay- 
enly twins Castor and Pollux which 
lie at the outside corners of a long 
wedge in the sky pointing directly 
at the hunter Orion. This wedge 
can be seen when the moonlight has 
“paled” out the neighboring stars, 
which make up the constellation 
Gemini. 

December comes again to the coun- 
tryside, preserving the dormant life 
of the fields and woods in its deep 
freeze lockers. Beneath the appar- 
ent “standstill” of the wild world at 
rest the countryman is aware of life 
forces on the march, pressing toward 
the release of the lengthening days 
in March and April. And as he waits 
and ponders on these immutable 
things he looks into the December 
night skies and wonders even more. 

When the sun finally takes a stand 
at the Winter solstice and turns back 
to spearhead the driving Springtide 
the countryman knows that the mid- 
night of another year is at hand. The 
shortest day marks low twelve in the 
Winter woodlands. But even though 
the old weather seers found that “as 
the days begin to lengthen then the 
cold begins to strengthen,” the coun- 
tryman sees the solstice as a point of 
departure toward better days. 

The welcome mat was out as I re- 
turned to the timbered “hollow” to 
help celebrate the arrival of another 
December. I paused for a breath 
among the few scraggly lilacs which 
mark the dooryard where once a log 
house stood. The house has long 
since mouldered away to a low 
mound and a few foundation stones. 
As I stood on this “threshold” to the 
hill country a pair of nuthatches 
came swooping across as official 
greeters. 

These gymnasts performed all over 
the cluster of cherry trees which have 
succeeded the parent tree set there 
years ago. They hung head down- 
ward and inspected me with beady 
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eyes before exploring casually along 
the under side of a branch, like a 
guy walking on the ceiling. 

The northern slopes still harbored 
the light snow which had fallen dur- 
ing the night, but the hillsides facing 
the south lay warm and brown be- 
neath the brief December sun. I 
walked out to the edge of the rim 
surrounding the hollow, then headed 
straight down through the old-field 
tangles to the timbered ravines. 


There was a great company of 
cheerful brown birds feeding in the 
weedy edges of the thickets. These 
were the tree sparrows, newly arrived 
from their nesting grounds in the 
far north. No matter how severe the 
weather they have a great time as 
they feed along the fence rows or 
across weedy bottoms. About the 
same size as the common house spar- 
row, they wear a tell-tale brown 
“stickpin” on the breast, and notice- 
able wing bars. 


Just as I neared an aging section 
of stake and rider fence which wan- 
ders among the trees a plump chip- 


‘munk, who should have been snu 


abed below decks, scurried ahead o 
me and disappeared in a hollowed 
and weathered snag. He scrambled 
about four feet up inside this hide- 
out, never noticing that a half-inch 
of his tail stuck out through a trai- 
torous crack. When I grabbed that 
tiny appendage the hullabaloo in- 
side the weathered snag left me weak 
with laughter. 

After I released him the chipmunk 
elected to hide in the snag. My 
walking stick probed into a crack 
and pried out a narrow section some 
five feet long. The effect was as 
though I had cut a window into the 
hollow retreat. The chipmunk scooted 
out and onto the rail fence. The 
last I saw of him he was tearing 
along at a rapid clip, that outraged 
tail standing straight up in injured 
dignity. 
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A tiny Winter castle nad been bullt 
into the upper reaches of the hollow 
snag. It was like a gray blanket, 
woven of feathers and thistledown 
and other soft warm fibers. Snuggled 
down in this cozy den, with the 
covers literally over their heads, were 
a pair of white-footed mice. 

I know of no more beautiful ani- 
mal in our woodlands than this little 
deer mouse. Fawn-colored above, and 
white as purest ermine below, with 
tiny white boots on his tiny feet, he 
always ranks among the ten best 
dressed members of the ancient order 
of hibernators. 


I disturbed these bundlers long 
enough for one of the sleepy pair to 
nestle in the palm of my hand and 
regard me timorously with his big 
black eyes. Before he came awake 
enough to protest I returned him 
carefully to the nest and wedged the 
narrow strip securely back in place. 
I hope the snag den will be big 
enough to house the new arrivals who 
will be along in time to greet the 
returning Springtide. 

The woodlands were not without 
their own holiday decorations. A 
large colony of the evergreen Christ- 
mas fern has established headquar- 
ters on a wide sloping bank edging 
a tiny brook. Spotted about with 
Nature’s artistry against the white 
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background were many of these green 
fronds. Almost in the exact center 
of this bank stands a rotting stub- 
stump perhaps four feet high. A 
baker’s dozen of the large bracket 
fungi have moved in on this stump, 
and were quite decorative as seen 
from the down-hill angle. Here in 
the depths of the brooding Winter 
woods was a natural arrangement far 
better balanced and more effective 
than any artificial flummery. 

There are many tall trim beech 
trees in this timberland. The coun- 
tryman holds these gray patriarchs 
in high esteem and is conscious of 
an instinctive awareness of kinship 
with the ancient tree worshippers as 
he walks among these graybeards 
“standing like Druids of eld in the 
twilight.””. Many of these trees bear 
carved autographs cut there years ago 
by eager youngsters. The country- 
man wonders how many of those 
hands lie idle now, though still re- 
membered so long as the timber 
stands in that quiet woodland. 

The outdoor picture contains many 
delicate traceries which are only to 
be seen when the snow carpet lies 
warm and white across the ground. 
Where the juncoes and tree spar- 


rows have been feeding the snow is 
stenciled with their beautiful fugi- 
tive trails. Many of the fruit-laden 
weed stalks hold their heads above 
the snow, revealing a striking design 
pattern. Vervain is one of these, 


and some of the taller mints, and — 


the sweet cicely. 


As the old year finishes the course 
and a lusty youngster picks up the 
pace, the countryman finds himself 
emulating Janus, the two-headed 
Roman god who looked both into 
the past and the future, and for 
whom our first month is named. A 
long and wistful backward look calls 
to mind pleasant days astream, with 
the trout rising and the painted 
trillium nodding on the mountain- 
side. Many other red-letter days pass 
in review, when the veery sang at 
the bog’s edge, the gentian bloomed 
in the upland marsh, and the cedar- 
birds held Quaker meeting in the 
applesauce tree. 


To the man who walks the way- 
side trails the future is always out 
front and always exciting. Perhaps 
this coming year he’ll find that hum- 
mingbird’s nest. He might even 
take that big brownie from the long 
pool below the old mill dam. Who 
knows? 





ACTIVITIES OF DISPLACED PERSONS LIMITED 


In the Commonwealth today are thousand of Displaced Persons who have 
been sponsored by law-abiding citizens. Inquiries indicate that many are 
not familiar with legal provisions forbidding certain activities by aliens, 
therefore the following quotation from the Pennsylvania Game Law: “It 
is unlawful for any unnaturalized foreign-born resident to hunt for, or 
capture or kill, or attempt to capture or kill, or aid or assist in the 
capturing or killing of, in any manner, any wild bird or wild animal of 
any description, either game or otherwise, and, to that end, it is unlaw- 
ful for any unnaturalized foreign-born resident to either own or be 
possessed of a shotgun or rifle or pistol or firearm of any make or kind, 


or a dog of any kind.” 


Until they become full-fledged citizens, Displaced Persons found in pos- 
session of firearms, wild birds or animals or dogs are subject to severe fines 


and loss of firearms and dogs through seizure. 
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By ED SHEARER 


HE white-tailed deer is the most 

widely hunted big game animal 
in the Northern Hemisphere. More 
time, money and energy are expended 
in its pursuit than for all other species 
combined. Endless books and reams 
of paper on hunting the white-tailed 
deer have been written throughout 
the years but still there is controversy 
where ever and whenever two deer 
hunters meet. 

Probably next to the guns them- 
selves the biggest argument are the 
sights employed on them. No matter 
what type sights you use some jasper 
will pop up and tell you how wrong 
you are and dig up some authority to 
prove it. Like every question that is 
hotly debated, statements creep into 
print that are unsupportable. This is 
very confusing to the average hunter 
and the beginner. Let us take some 
of them apart. 

I quote one such statement by a 
reputable authority. “It’s impossible 
to do good shooting with the open 
sights supplied on our factory rifles.” 
That statement has supplied am- 
munition to the detractors of open 
sights for quite some time. Now as 
there are more open sights used than 
any other type and will continue to 
be as long as the factories supply 
them as standard equipment, I wish 
to say to the open sight brethern, 
“Don’t take that statement too much 
to heart.” Before you run for the 
hammer and punch to rid yourself 
of these sights, let’s take the cases of 
two hunters who never read that 
statement. 

Buck was one of the top flight deer 
shots with whom I hunted for some 


Sight Types 
Pe Adjustment 


years. He shot a 32 Special Win- 
chester carbine with the old blade 
front and V notch rear supplied by 
the factory years ago. The kind that 
is supposed to be especially impossi- 
ble. Buck had a weakness for neck 
shots and made them under favorable 
conditions with surprising regularity. 
Being also a fine hunter most of his 
shooting was around 50 yards though 
I’ve seen him take them at 150 yards 
when he had to. Buck’s score, I 
know, was in excess of 50 deer. How 
many more I do not know as that was 
years ago. Later he bought a 270 
bolt action with micrometer receiver 
rear but never could shoot it as well. 
Finally he went Back to the battered 
old Winchester carbine. 

Then there was Ally, who was 
about the best running deer shot tak- 
ing them as they come, brush or open, 
that I ever ran across. The gun that 
Ally used throughout the years that I 
knew him was a 30/30 Winchester 
rifle equipped with a gold bead front 
and flat topped U-notched open rear. 
I should hesitate to guess the number 
of deer that combination accounted 
for but 100 would be far too con- 
servative. That was in the days when 
venison was a staple article in the 
mountains along with Arbuckle’s 
coffee and the Game Protectors 
traveled on horseback. Equally good 
as a hunter who knew both his 
country and his game, most of his 
shooting was well under 100 yards. 

I might go on with innumerable 
individuals who were fine shots on 
game and never used any other but 
open sights. This seems to refute the 
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statement that open sights will not 
hit what they are pointed at. I think 
the answer is both yes and no. It 
involves what is meant by good shoot- 
ing. If it’s making groups at 100 
yards and over that the finest aper- 
ture sights are capable of the state- 
ment is correct. I have seen many 
1 inch and 114 inch groups made at 
100 yards with the best aperture 
sights but have never seen open 
sights come close to this figure. How- 
ever it would be equally as foolish 
to state that quite satisfactory hunt- 
ing accuracy cannot be obtained with 
open sights. The important thing 
is to know the limitations and not 
expect the impossible. 

One of the strong points of open 
sights is their speed. A poli ~° °x- 
hibition shots will speedily reveal 
that flat topped rears with a shallow 
V or generous U are tops for fast 
work. This means that they are at 
their best at short and medium range. 
Under best light conditions 150 yards 
is about their limit for reasonably 
good shooting. But the joker is that 
a change in light conditions can cut 
their effective range to a half or even 
less. Combined with a large bead 
front they may have a tendency to 
shoot away from the light as much as 
4 inches per hundred yards. They 
can take more abuse than any other 
type of sights. Conversely they are 
harder to adjust than any other type. 
Those elevator slots are liable to give 
you anything between 2 and 6 inches 
per hundred yards. Windage is con- 
trolled by a hammer and a block 
of wood. 

One drawback of even the best of 
rear open sights is that they cut off 
at least one half the view of the 
game and a full buckhorn will ob- 
scure a full three quarters. 

The tang aperture or peepsight as 
they are called are probably the best 
from all angles on rifles that are 
adapted to them. They are fully 


as fast as the open sights. They 
can be seen earlier in the morning 
and later in the evening and under 
more adverse conditions then any 
other type of iron sight. The eleva- 
tion can be adjusted much more 
easily than on any other type of open 
rear sight. Also, once adjusted, they 
can be locked by means of knurled 
jam nut on the stem. Windage is ob- 
tained by moving the front sight the 
desired amount. 

The disadvantages are they cannot 
be used on rifles that develop severe 
recoil due to the danger of injur- 
ing the shooter’s eye. They are the 
most easily damaged sights in the 
iron sight line. 

The conventional receiver sights 
are not quite as good as the tang or 
as fast as the open rear. They can 
be seen in light that would make 
an open rear a mere guessing con- 
test. They will not equal the tang 
sight in this respect however. They 
have a fine combination of accuracy 
with strength and the finest and 
easiest elevation and windage ad- 
justments of any metallic sight. The 
best ones have micrometer readings. 

Thus once set and reading taken 
you are sighted in for all time with 
that load under the same conditions. 
You can shoot two or more loads 


without unnecessary expenditure of . 


ammunition by simply returning to 
the reading of the load desired. Quite 
an item at today’s ammo prices. 

The most accurate and strongest 
front sight is the flat topped iron 
blade. However light conditions in 
our mountains make it the least de- 
sirable. It is hard to see in the poor 
light that is usually encountered in 
the field. 

The gold bead is one of the best. 
It is strong and can be easily seen 
under most field conditions. Some- 
times in shooting away from strong 
light it is difficult to see. Ivory beads 
are easy to see against any back 
ground except snow. Their main 
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drawback is that they are easily 
broken. 

One of the most conspicuous of all 
front sights is the red bead. It 
shows well in all lights. An impor- 
tant thing to consider in front sights 
is to be sure they are flat faced. Any 
round bead is apt to be off if the 
light favors one side too strongly. 

It cannot be stated too strongly 
that regardless of the type of sight 
the most important factor is that the 
sights be adjusted properly to bring 
to bear the maximum effective range 
in relation to the size of the target. 
I have seen it stated that not more 
than one gun in ten in the woods 
is well enough sighted to allow its 
owner to hit a standing deer broad- 
side at 200 yards. I believe this is 
largely true. 

The average man takes it for 
granted that the factory sights the 
gun in before it leaves the factory. 
This is true as far as it goes. If he 
checks at all, he usually puts a can 
on a stump at camp and takes a shot 
offhand. If the can is struck, the 
gun’s all right and that’s that. 

What he does not know is that at 
the factory the gun was sighted in 
for one man, one brand of shells and 
one bullet. It’s not uncommon for 
a change in any one of these factors 
to change the point of impact as 
much as 8 inches at 100 yards. Be 
sure you sight in your own rifle. 

Now let’s see how we go about 
sighting in a rifle. To start with, 
a bullet does not fly in a straight 


line. It starts below the line of sight 
in a curved path. It first cuts the 
line of sight at short range and rises 
above it until it descends and cuts 
the line of sight the second time. 
The height it rises is called the tra- 
jectory. Where it cuts the line of 
sight the second time is the range the 
rifle is sighted in for in yards. 

Now the ideal sighting is the far- 
thest range a gun may be shot that 
the bullet will not rise high enough 
to miss the target at any point in 
between. This represents the so called 
point blank range. 


Example: Take a rifle in the 2200 
ft. sec. velocity class, such as the 30/30 
cal. The gun should be sighted so 
the bullet first crosses the line of 
sight at about 1214 yards. It will 
then shoot 2 inches above point of 
aim at 100 yards. It will strike the 
point of aim at 150 yards and be 214 
inches low at 175 yards. Thus on 
deer you can hold dead on up to 175 
yards. 

The 30-06 with 180 grain bullet 
sighted to cut the line of sight at 
1214 yards would be 2.4 inches high 
at 100 yards and strike the point of 
aim at 200 yards. Other velocities 
and bullet weights in the same class 
will run approximately the same. 

The one rule to remember in sight 
adjustment is—Move your rear sight 
in the direction you wish your shots 
to strike; the front sight in the op- 
posite direction. 


. The End 





IT PAYS TO REPORT HUNTING ERRORS 
Hunters who mistakenly kill a bird or animal not in season because it 
appeared to them to be legal game may pay only 25% of the penalty 
and go their way with a clear conscience, without danger of having their 


hunting license revoked. 


All a sportsman must do in such a case is to remove the entrails of 
the bird or animal killed in mistake and, within 24 hours, deliver the 
carcass to any State Game Protector, who will take a sworn statement 
describing how the bird or animal was killed in error. 

Hunters who observe intentional or malicious violations of the game law 
will prove themselves good citizens and guardians of their future sport if 
they report illegal game killing or property destruction to game officers. 
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CHAPTER V 
All That Glitters Is Not Gold 


OT all law enforcement prob- 
N lems in these formative years 
involved violence. Sometimes the 
Commission had to fight more insidi- 
ous things than armed law-breakers. 
They had to solve such problems as 
individuals demanding special priv- 
ileges or expecting immunity because 
of wealth or position; commercial in- 
terests which reaped a profit from 
game killed for the table and misled 
average hunters who were told and 
believed that the Game Commission 
was going to take their gunning away 
from them. 

It is a matter of record that one of 
the strict policies of that Commission 
was that “No partiality should be 
shown to any living person for any 
reason.” They really meant every 
word of it and were quite proud of 


their close adherence to that policy. 
There was no more room in the new 
setup for the wealthy lawbreaker than 
there was for the poorest Italian who 
killed robins for potpie. 

A group of wealthy men, non-resi- 
dents and members of an exclusive 
Pike County Club, got out of hand 
in 1902. They decided that the State 
game laws did not apply to them 
since they were private landowners 
and cited the Act of 1871 in support 
of their surprising claim. In view 
of their difficult attitude and their 
arrogant argument that they were be- 
yond the law, the comment in the 
Game Commission report is a master- 
piece of understatement. The report 
read: “This we feel, is not as it 
should be.” 

However mild its comments, the 
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Commission acted with typical firm- 
ness as well as with the typical lack 
of aid from the State in money mat- 
ters. There wasn’t enough money to 
fight the case in the Commission’s 
Treasury, for‘it must be remembered 
they received only $1500 annually, 
so that the members had to collect 
money from private individuals to 
push the case to conclusion. Passing 
the hat was common practice in those 
early days, and apparently the Com- 
missioners became quite adept in the 
art for somehow they managed to 
carry on and this case was no excep- 
tion. 

The Commission won its fight and 
the case was settled amicably the next 
year, when the club members gd- 
mitted they were wrong and did not 
understand the purpose of the law. 
There have been no claims of exemp- 
tion from game laws because of pri- 
vate land ownership since that time. 

Another instance where wealth and 
prestige were used as pressure to gain 
special privileges came from a group 
of wealthy hunters who considered 
themselves sportsmen and gentlemen 
and would have resented any other 
description. They consistently vio- 
lated the law of 1897 which made it 
illegal to kill for the purpose of sell- 
ing most of the game animals and 
birds of the state and which forbade 
the shipping or removing such pro- 
tected species beyond the limits of 
the State. 


Things reached a climax when six 
of them, New York residents, came 
into Pennsylvania with 18 rabbit and 
bird dogs, fine English guns and a 
disregard for the law. They hired 
natives to shoot for them, they vio- 
lated the limit law and they shipped 
woodcock, grouse and rabbits out by 
the hundreds. 

Their luggage was examined when 
it passed through Wilkes-Barre by 
train, and in their trunks and bags 
were found 55 grouse, 15 woodcock 
and a number of squirrels and rab- 


bits. The guns and the game were 
confiscated but the men were not 
with their belongings. Therefore 
when it was decided to prosecute 
them the Commission had to start 
extradition procedure. 

Since the men had come from New 
York, the Commission officials went 
straight to Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then governor of that State. The 
Governor was a great hunter and 
thoroughly conservation minded and 
he agreed to sign extradition papers. 
He further informed the officials that 
if Pennsylvania sent an officer after 
the culprits he would see personally 
that they obeyed the orders despite 
their wealth. 

The Pennsylvania officials also got 
in touch with Dr. William T. Horn- 
aday and George Shields, editor of 
“Recreation” magazine and several 
other influential persons. Through 
the combined efforts, the men were 
brought back to Wilkes-Barre and 
fined $666 in a case settled out of 
court. This is believed to be the 
first instance of extradition in game 
law matters. 


The Game Commission really 
meant business and proved it in every 
action. State Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were fined for violations, 
arid influence meant nothing, pressure 
meant nothing, not even when it 
struck at the livelihood of its com- 
missioners. For instance, several offi- 
cials of a large coal company which 
placed thousands of dollars worth of 
business annually with Commissioner 
Phillip’s Manufacturing Company 
were arrested for shooting ducks on 
Sunday from a power boat. One of 
the top officials phoned Phillips, con- 
fident that he would have the charges 
squashed since his firm was such a 
good customer. “They were guilty 
weren't they,” Phillips demanded of 
the caller. ‘““Then I can’t do a thing.” 
They were firm in their convictions 
and proudly reported that they were 
happy to say they could look every 
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man in the eye in the knowledge 
that no partiality was shown to any 
erson for any reason. 

Another class, the market hunters, 
began to feel the pinch of laws that 
were being enforced with vigor. The 
market hunters and the dealers who 
handled game for them always con- 
sidered themselves safe from _prose- 
cution because many of their best 
customers were prominent politicians 
or influential persons—and, besides, 
the non-hunting public, not realizing 
the serious effects of selling wildlife 
for food, become indignant when 
such delicacies as quail, woodcock 
and grouse were denied them. They 
sided with the market hunters and 
helped them circumvent the law be- 
cause they thought the poor fellows 
were being persecuted in their efforts 
to make an honest living. 

N. M. Beck recorded a typical case 
in his book — “Fifty Years With 
Grouse Dogs and Men in the Woods.” 
There was a notorious game dealer 
in Wilkes-Barre who openly defied 
the law, received birds from market 
shooters and sold them as “brown 
ducks.” Conservationists were mak- 
ing an effort to bring back quail in 
the area and bought 50 birds from 
the midwest for stocking. They did 
very well in one section and 10 coveys 
were known to contain 100 or more 
birds. 

The brother of one of the State 
Senators at Harrisburg was giving a 
dinner and he sent an order for quail 
to the Wilkes-Barre game dealer. The 
dealer sent out two market hunters 
and they killed nearly 70 of the quail 
that had been nursed along so care- 
fully by the sportsmen. Furthermore, 
the shooter and dealer got away with 
it because no one had any legal proof 
of what they knew to be a definite 
fact. 


So the sportsmen sent for the ubi- 
quitous and colorful Game Protector 
Joe Berrier. Joe went to Wilkes- 
Barre and got a job with the game 





dealer, who did not know him. In 
two weeks, he had complete legal 
evidence against the whole outfit and 
the market man was practically put 
out of business: 

Market shooters and misguided 
hunters of all sorts found a focal 
point in the Hunters’ and Anglers’ 
Protective Association which was 
headed by Sam Garland. It was or- 
ganized for the express purpose of 
protecting its members from game 
laws and to oppose the work of the 
Game Commission and not for the 
protection of game as one might sup- 
pose. This association fought the 
Commission for years with both 
verbal and political ammunition. It 
printed a small magazine called— 
“Mount and Stream Journal,” which 
was remarkable for the singularly un- 
truthful charges it made against the 
Commission. 

While the storms beat and buffeted 
the Commission from without, sev- 
eral stormy upheavals rocked the 
Commission within — Not all was 
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sweetness and light among the Com- 
missioners. While they had to fight 
for their very existence they some- 
times fought among themselves. The 
strong thing about these internal 
battles royal was the fact that each 
time the Commission emerged 
stronger and with its policies and 
form of administration more firmly 
entrenched. 

The Sober incident in 1901 only a 
few years after the Commission was 
formed provides an excellent ex- 
ample. When the war on market 
shooters got under way trouble 
cropped up in the least expected 
quarters — within the Commission 
itself. 

In 1899, Dr. Kalbfus, Secretary of, 
the Commission issued an open letter 
from the Commission to the public, 
asking support of certain policies and 
he mentioned in passing that market 
hunters “started with the opening 
day of the season, and canvassed the 
country with horse and wagon until 
its close, moving as occasion required, 
and killing from 40 to 70 pheasants 
(as grouse were called then) a week, 
and even beyond that number. One 
man was reported to have killed 99 
pheasants in one week, and another 
of making a total of 1400 pheasants 
for the season. Quail were slaught- 
ered in the same way. Pheasant’s nests 
were found by the aid of dogs and 
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the eggs sold to photographers at 
high prices, because of the valuable 
quality of their albumen.” 

The names of the other Commis- 
sioners were on this letter expressing 
disapproval of market gunning— 
William M. Kennedy, President; C. K, 
Sober, of Lewisburg; James H. Wor- 
den, Harrisburg; E. B. Westfall, Wil- 
liamsport; Charles Heebner, Phila- 
delphia and I. A. Stearns, Wilkes- 
Barre—but one didn’t belong there. 
Surprisingly, one of the Commission- 
ers didn’t see anything wrong with 
market hunting and, in fact, approved 
of it. This man was C. K. Sober and. 
his policies in general were so in vari- 
ance with the Commission’s that they 
led to a blowup and a knockdown, 
drag-out verbal battle in which Sober 
was put in his place. A special meet- 
ing was called for the afternoon of 
February 5, 1901 in Harrisburg by 
President Kennedy. Other Commis- 
sioners present were: Westfall, Sober, 
Worden, Dr. Penrose and Secretary 
Kalbfus. 

Kennedy didn’t beat around the 
bush but came directly to the point. 
He said he had called the special 
meeting because the Commission was 
not in accord on several bills, namely, 
regulating market hunting, the sea- 
son and bag limits on birds, and for- 
bidding the sale of game, and that 
he wanted to know where each Com- 
missioner stood. Sober alone said he 
wasn’t in favor of all parts of the 
bill, but added that the only feature 
he actively opposed was the limit on 
Pheasants (grouse) in the general 
game bill. 

Sober deniéd circulating, or having 
circulated, petitions in his home town 
requesting repeal of the law prohibit- 
ing the sale of game and fixing the 


‘number that could be killed each 


day. Secretary Kalbfus then said that 
he had read a petition on file in the 
Executive Department asking that 
the game season be extended on both 
ends of the calendar, that the kill 
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limit be removed, that the sale of 
game be allowed in the State during 
open season, and that all appropria- 
tions be refused the Game Commis- 
sion. When asked directly, Sober 
denied that his name was on the 
petition but admitted that he had 
signed the letter conveying the peti- 
tion to the Governor. 

“I filed that paper at the request 
of my constituents,” Sober declared. 

Dr. Penrose replied rather stiffly: 
“For my part, I do not feel that I 
represent any constituency. I am a 
Game Commissioner—to do what the 
law directs for the interest of the 
State in the line of game and bird 
protection.” 


The meeting then descended to 
personalities. A letter was cited in 
which Sober asked a State official to 
use his influence to hold the general 
game bill in committee, and which 
also reflected upon the personal char- 
acter of several of the Commissioners. 
“Quite lengthy remarks were made 
upon this subject by the members 
accused, Mr. Sober making no reply,” 
the old minutes read very sedately, 
but the Commission must have crac- 
kled and sizzled from the violence 
of those “lengthy remarks.” 


Sober was further accused of saying 
verbally that he was fighting the 
game bills, that he was in touch with 
the game dealers who had raised a 
fund to defeat all measures the Com- 
mission might introduce, and that, 
unless the limit on pheasants was left 
as it was in the Act of 1897, he 
(Sober) would help to knock h--- out 
of the whole business. 

Sober said: “I deny that. Is that 
sworn to?” 

Worden replied that it was not 
sworn to, but if Sober insisted on 
denying he made the statements it 
could be sworn to within 10 minutes. 
Sober made no reply. 


President Kennedy then delivered 
his opinion. “Mr. Sober,” he said, 


“from what has developed here it is 
very evident that you are not in ac- 
cord with the other members of this 
Commission. Aside from the per- 
sonal matters which you have seen 
fit to introduce, it does seem to me 
that your action has at least made it 
exceedingly unpleasant for the rest 
of the members to meet with you in 
the further discussion of these mat- 
ters. Under all these circumstances, 
don’t you think it would be better 
for you to make your fight from the 
outside rather than the inside of 
this Board? Do you think it will be 
pleasant for you or for the rest of 
us to meet together after what has 
taken place?” 


Proceedings of the meeting were 
sent to the Governor without com- 
ment and we know what the outcome 
was. Market hunting and the sale 
of game was licked. 


When considered in retrospect, the 
Sober incident was of major impor- 
tance because out of it came these 
several things: That each Commis- 
sioner represents the entire State and 
not just the section from which he 
was appointed; that the Commission 
acted thereafter in unity, ironing out 
any difficulties among themselves in 
private and not in public and that 
market hunting was discontinued. 


The Commissioners have since fol- 
lowed a sharp policy of representing 
everyone and not just those hunters 
from their home town sections. There 
have undoubtedly been hundreds of 
arguments and disagreements among 
members since that incident years 
ago, but when the Commission acts 
now, it acts as one man. 


Such were some of the early trials 
and tribulations of the Commission. 


. . To Be Continued. 
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A Lesson in Rabbit Management 
From Missouri 


There is a lesson in rabbit man- 
agement in a recent news release from 
the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute believes. 


Many sportsmen believe that the 
only way to improve rabbit shoot- 
ing is to import rabbits from out 
of the state and dump them into 
local coverts. Because the cotton- 
tail is subject to a number of dis- 
eases which can be transmitted to 
man, most states either forbid or 
carefully regulate the introduction of 
out-of-state rabbits. Hunters are in- 
clined to grumble that this regula- 
tion undermines their sport. Mean- 
while, Missouri has just announced 
last season’s bag of 3 million 500 
thousand rabbits as an average an- 
nual take. The Show Me State not 
only does not introduce rabbits from 
outside its borders, but last year com- 
mercial hunters and trappers took an 
additional 744,260 animals for meat 
and for live sale to other states. 

How can Missouri maintain this 
Staggering production? Only because 
the fertile farms of the state provice 
habitat that is ideal for rabbits. If 
sportsmen, instead of trying to force 
two rabbits to live in cover that now 
can support only one, would improve 
local coverts so that they can carry 
two, four, or ten more rabbits for 
every one living now, the rabbits 
themselves will take care of the re- 
stocking. 





Wisconsin Studies Effect of Crop 
Sprays on Pheasants 


Sportsmen and game officials have 
been worried about possible effects 
of powerful new insecticides upon 
game bird populations, and Wiscon- 
sin now has taken steps to determine 
the reaction of pheasants to three 
common crop sprays, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

For four weeks, pen-raised pheas- 
ants were kept on a diet of food 
treated with DDT, Chlordane, and 
Toxaphene in doses which were cal- 
culated to be in excess of those which 
would be available to wild birds 
feeding in freshly sprayed fields. 
Birds fed DDT and Chlordane main- 
tained weight and appeared normal, 
although autopsy revealed some liver 
damage. Loss of weight was noted 
in birds which were kept on a diet 
treated with Toxaphene, but since 
this material acted as a repellent, 
most of the loss was attributed to re- 
luctance of the birds to eat the 
substance. 

Since the birds ingested much 
greater quantities of the chemicals 
than they would under normal con- 
ditions in the wild, the findings of 
the experiment, made by William B. 
Jackson of the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department, are encouraging. 
Even slight liver damage was not so 
severe that it could not be repaired 
after insecticides were no longer eaten. 
Under field conditions, the washing 
action of rain and the disintegration 
of insects killed by the poisons would 
tend to dillute and dissipate concen- 
trations of chemicals within a short 
time after spraying operations. 
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The gate which for years closed off to vehicular traffic through State Game Lands 110 
on top of the Blue Mountain in Berks County was recently opened for a tour of inspection 
by sportsmen and other interested persons. Seated in the car above is Albert Bachman, 
Land Utilization Assistant from Reading, who has charge of the food and cover development 
on the 7400 acre tract. At the gate, left to right, are Game Protector John Spencer, Schuyl- 
kill Haven; Roy Trexler, Division Conservation Assistant; Game Protector Billy Drasher, 
Tamaqua; Game Protector Elmer Turner; and Jack Richards, Rod & Gun writer for the 
Pottsville Republican newspaper. Below—a view of the more than 1300 cars which brought 
6000 people to see the work on their Game Lands. 


Director’s Message Welcomes 
Non-Resident Hunters 


Hunters who came to Pennsylvania ™ 


to enjoy their sport this fall received 
a letter from the Game Commission's 
Executive Director Frye. when they 
purchased their license. 

In this letter the Director wished 
the visitors pleasant and successful 
days afield, reminded them to read 
carefully the instructions that accom- 
pany their license, advised that Penn- 
sylvania’s game protectors are friendly 
but firm in their enforcement of the 
law, and finished by admonishing the 
out-of-staters to hunt safely so that 
they might return home with only 
pleasant memories. 

The letter was couched in warm, 
friendly language. It aimed to bring . } 
about better understanding and more 
cordial relations with visiting gun- 
ners. It should result in greater 
hunting safety and better observance 
of the Pennsylvania hunting regula- 
tions. 
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By GRACE O. BEACH 


a 3 


_ is a safety color. An outstand- 
ing example to prove this point 
is good old Santa Claus. He has 
come safely through the centuries. 
Xmas bill laden males have secretly 
yearned to take a pot shot at him 
many times. That bright red suit 
stops them cold. No gunner could 
ever get away with mistaking the 
genial gent for any thing but what 
he is. 

Taking a leaf from the longest 
safety record in the world the writer 
goes big game hunting attired like 
Santa in bright red from head to 
foot. As one hunter wearing a simi- 
lar bright red outfit remarked as we 
met in the hunting field, “Well, they 
won't mistake us for a deer, that’s 
sure.” And he was right. It makes 
one reasonably safe from trigger 
happy gun toters. 

Contrary to general opinion, deer 
don’t seem to mind in the least. Ap- 
parently they are not one bit allergic 
to the color. This point was proven 
to our complete satisfaction during 
the last deer season in a thrill of a 
lifetime experience. 

My hunting pal, wearing a “cold- 
fire” safety vest and red hat, and the 
writer in Santa Claus suit had just 
climbed an exceptionally steep ridge. 
We were at the huffing, puffing stage 
and needed a bit of rest. We sat 
down on a log in an unsheltered spot 
in plain view of any one roundabout. 
We were enjoying the view and re- 
cuperating, when we heard the crack- 
ling of brush at a distance. Im- 
mediately we were on the alert and 
sat with bated breath, waiting. 


The crackling of underbrush and 
crunching leaves grew louder on the 
frosty air. The noise came nearer 
and nearer. The old heart beat like 
a trip hammer. We had seen fresh 
tracks of a good sized bear along the 
edge of the creek below earlier in 
the day and we didn’t know just what 
might be heading in our direction. 
Who wants to have a bear pop 
around the corner in deer season? 

Finally, to the left and just below 
us six doe and a spike buck came 
into view along the side of the slope. 
They browsed along toward us and . 
then seemed to sense something 
wrong. They all startled to attention 
and looked directly at us, sitting 
there on the log. 


We fully expected them to bound 
off any moment, but after a time they 
must have decided we didn’t look too 
harmful and they went back to feed- 
ing. They moved closer and closer. 
Finally, they were directly in front of 
us. My buddy, who was nearest could 
have reached out and touched them 
with her gun. At this point they 
stopped. Their heads went up, their 
ears alert, straining for any sound, 
the nostrils distended, the whole body 
aquiver with nervous tension. They 
stomped in alarm, pawed the ground 
and snorted. Then they were still 
again, every nerve in the body, listen- 
ing. 

There they stood, a picture of liv- 
ing beauty we'll never forget so long 
as we live. There we sat, two females 
thrilled beyond power of description 
—just as tense and probably more 
frightened than the deer. Why our 
thumping hearts didn’t frighten them 
away we will never figure out, but 
they didn’t. The deer settled down 
and moved away, still on the alert, 
until they rounded the other side of 
the hill. 

When they had disappeared from 
sight we both relaxed and found we 
were, back to the huffing, puffing stage 
again. Laughter exploded on the 
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air above us on the ridge, that had 
a strangely familiar sound. The male 
members of our party had witnessed 
our show and were getting a huge 
kick out of the whole affair. Who 
can blame them. Husbands do have 
a sense of humor. 

If any of the readers are interested 
in a hunting suit, they can find an 
exact duplicate of the red suit worn 
by your editor or they can be had 
in three plaid patterns, with caps to 
match. ‘The prices will vary some- 
what but will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $45.00 for the outfit, There 
are plenty of pockets, girls, for lip- 
sticks, lunch, and what have you. 

Foot comfort is important and 
especially so in cold weather. Be sure 
to purchase good wool socks that are 
shrink treated and stasized, the type 
that will not matt but stay soft and 
pliable. 

Let me give you a little tip. Pull 
cotton socks over the wool socks. 
They will draw the moisture away 
from your feet and absorb it. That 
helps to keep your feet warmer. An 
added help is a pair of insoles for 
extra insulation -against the cold 
ground. Do choose comfortable 
shoes, and get them big enough to 
accommodate wool socks and insoles. 

Mittens are warmer than gloves and 
you'll find them at the Sporting Goods 
Stores with split palms for easy shoot- 
ing. Incidentally, if you should pur- 
chase the red suit, the experience re- 
lated above doesn’t come with the 
suit. 





Just A Hint 


About this time of year everyone is 
wondering what to get everyone else 
for Christmas. The little lady is 
puzzling over what to get for her 
sportsman husband. He is equally as 
disturbed about what to get the little 
woman. Then there are always those 
special friends that you want to give 
something just a little different. 

Your writer had a similar problem 
to solve and went on a tour of the 
shops for some ideas. Maybe some 
of the notes jotted down will be just 
the hint you need to complete your 
shopping list. 

Of particular interest were the new 
thermos bottles made entirely of stain- 
less steel. There are no glass liners 
to break and they are built to stand 
hard usage. A pair of these bottles 
and a sandwich box are enclosed in 
a nylon kit with rubberized lining. 
They cost around $35.00 and would 
make an excellent gift. Incidentally, 
these thermos bottles can be _ pur- 
chased separately in quart sizes at 
$9.95. 

Less expensive and equally as use- 
ful are the picnic kits containing two 
regular type thermos bottles and 
sandwich box in a zippered case. We 
have never had anything in our 
family that has given us more pleas- 
ure. They go with us on car trips, 
picnics and all trips afield. This kit 
costs about $15.00. 

Another item that would make an 
interesting gift is a branding iron. 
It is custom made with three initials 
and. can be used to personally mark 
your sporting goods, camping equip- 
ment, boats, oars, leather goods, 
plastics of all kinds and-the childrens 
toys. This article will cost $3.50 and 
should be ordered early. 

A clever gift and one that will be 
appreciated on a cold day are the 
hand warmers. They are especially 
welcome in the hunting field, the 
duck blind or at a football game, in 
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fact any place you want to be com- 
fortable in uncomfortably cold 
weather. These warmers fit into the 
palm of the hand and will not set 
fire to clothing. They provide in- 
stant heat, are easy to fill and one 
filling lasts all day. Lighter fluid is 
used for fuel in these handy gadgets. 
They cost $2.95 each and a pair is 
just right. 

A sports heater is always a welcome 
gift for sportsmen. They're ideal for 
cooking or heating in small cabins, 


tents, trailers and many other uses. 


One the writer looked at is made 
of stainless steel, will stand tremend- 
ous heat and is very durable. It burns 
kerosene, requires no pumping or 
priming and is odorless. One filling 
lasts for 12 hours and it costs around 
$12.00. 

There is a new plastic flask on the 
market today that would appeal to 
many men. It is unbreakable and has 
a shot glass top. It will cost $1.50. 

Don’t overlook the good books on 
the market for sportsmen and sports- 
women alike. The Hunter’s Encyclo- 
pedia is an outstanding example. It 
is a large volume filled with informa- 
tion on hunting methods, game and 
their habits, in fact, almost any sub- 
ject the hunter might be interested 
in, and its cost is $17.50. 

There is also the Dog Encyclopedia 
by Henry Davis which sells for $10.00; 
The American Deer - Hunter — by 
Francis E. Sell at $3.95; Everyday Bal- 
listics by Charles §. Cummings II, at 
$2.85; Shotguns by Keith at $5.00, 
and Trees of Pennsylvania by Wil- 
liam C. Grimm at $5.00. 

These are all recent books on sub- 
jects interesting to every sportsman 
and women interested in hunting. 

Now for one last item and a very 
handy one for the men with electric 
razors. There is on the market a 
plug-in dry cell battery for use with 


electric shavers when there is no elec- 
tric available. For camp trips, vaca- 
tions, and such emergencies this is 
just the answer. They will provide 
one month of daily shaving and weigh 
about 10 to 15 ounces. They cost 
$3.95. 

The writer hopes some of the sug- 
gestions offered will be helpful to the 
readers. Of course don’t forget guns, 
hunting suits and all types of sports- 
wear are also to be considered. 

Happy shopping and a Very Merry 
Christmas and Best wishes for the 
New Year. 


Venison Dishes 


Have you a deer in your home? If 
you do, make the most of it. 

It is a royal dish when properly 
prepared. Here are some tricks that 
will make your venison dishes long 
remembered treats. The saddle roast 
is tops. It is the meat on the back 
over the ribs. Marinate a saddle of 
venison in a mixture of 1 1/3 cup- 
fuls red wine and 2/3 cupfuls of water 
seasoned with pepper, bay leaves, a 
little thyme, some mustard seed and 
sliced onion. Soak about twenty-four 
hours turning in the mixture oc- 
casionally so that it penetrates. Re- 
move the meat from the mixture and 
insert a few tiny slivers of garlic in 
the saddle. Salt to taste and roast 
at 350 degrees basting with the mari- 
nate mixure and drippings until 
brown and tender. Remove the meat 
to a hot platter and add to the gravy 
in the pan one glass of currant jelly, 
14 cup of sour cream and 1 table- 
spoon of brandy. Stir this mixture 
over a high flame until it thickens in- 
to a gravy that is one of the finest you 
have ever eaten. Surround your roast 
with sliced oranges and spiced pears. 
Get out your finest dishes and com- 
pany fixings to go with this royal 
dish. 

... The End. 
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By L. J. KOPP 


RAPPING a fox is in itself a 

trick. Add to this the various 
drawbacks encountered in fox trap- 
ping, and you have a rather tricky 
business. 

Fox trapping is done in what I will 
call “spurts.” First, a trapper might 
begin fox trapping on October 15th. 
At this time one has to be aware of 
training season; however I have per- 
sonally never had any trouble with 
hunting dogs getting into my fox 
traps. Most dog trainers either have 
access to special dog training areas, 


_ or will not take their hunting dogs 


very far afield, since most of them 
are aware of fox trapping being done. 
So a fox trapper runs his ‘line until 
November ist, when small game 
season opens. A spurt of about two 
weeks in other words. 

After a week passes, the hunting 
enthusiasts will have simmered down, 
and so the fox trapper again ventures 
forth with his traps. 


This time the spurt runs for about 
three weeks, after which deer season 
is open for a week or so. After the 
deer season closes, the fox trapper 
again sets out his traps. 

Generally speaking, the two weeks 
of fox trapping in October account 
for a large percentage of the season’s 
fox catch, provided of course that 
the weather is fair. 

In the event of rain, the fox trapper 
suffers a setback. A good rain is a 
fine thing once in a while, as it tends 
to wash away any odors which may 
be present at your fox sets. However 
a continuous rain, or a drizzle lasting 
for several days will put a damper on 
fox trapping. 


. 
Tricky WStasiness 


In the first place, foxes as a rule do 
not move about very much during 
rainy, or wet weather. This is espe- 
cially true with the red fox. The 
grey fox on the other hand is more 
likely to move about if rainy weather 
should persist for more then two 
nights. 

Not only does rainy weather put a 
damper on fox trapping, but it brings 
out the skunk and ‘possum. When 
a skunk or a ‘possum is caught in 
a fox trap, the only thing to do is 
remove the trap, and take it along. 
It certainly cannot be reset in the 
muddy dirt. However if one has a 
supply of dry dirt along on the ’line, 
the trap can, of course, be reset, and 
covered with dry dirt. Otherwise the 
trap is taken along, and the set is left 
until it drys sufficiently so that the 
trap can be set back in place. 

And so, considering the fact a fox 
trapper is disturbed at least twice in 
a season, plus the affect of weather 
conditions, we can well imagine that 
fox trapping has its disappointments, 
along with the thrills. 

Now that cold weather is here, the 
fox trapper has to put up with 
frozen ground, let alone thawing in 
the daytime, and freezing again at 
night. To overcome this, it is a good 
idea to supply yourself with a box of 
dry ant hill dirt. Carry a small bag 
full along with you on the trapline 
in your packsack, so that when you 
have a catch in one of your traps, 
you can use this dry ant hill dirt to 
reset the trap. 

The trap bed should be lined with 
about a half inch of dry dirt so that 
the trap will not freeze solid to the 
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ground. The trap is then covered 
with about one half inch of dry dirt. 


Some trappers use peat-moss for 
trap covering material. This how- 
ever has several disadvantages. First 
it is very light, and when it’s windy 
your trap may be uncovered very 
shortly. Second, it does not blend 
in with the natural ground surround- 
ing your set. Some trappers help to 
eliminate these disadvantages by 
mixing peat moss with dry dirt. 

When dry ant hill dirt is put in a 
box, it should be sifted so that when 
you want to cover a trap you need 
only to pour some over the trap, and 
spread it with your trowel. 


Care should be observed when 
getting this supply of ant hill dirt. 
Do not merely scoop it up from the 
top of the ant hill. It is possible 
that there may be some unwanted 
odors on such ant hills. It is best to 
dig a hole into the ant hill, and get 
it out from inside the hill. In this 
way you are assured of not only very 
dry dirt, but you can be sure that 
it is freé from foreign odors. 

By using such dry dirt as this, you 
car trap foxes in the very coldest 
weather. When covering the trap, 
take your trowel and spray a thin 
layer of this dirt around the bait 
hole, and to all sides of the set so 
that the ant hill dirt will more or less 
blend with the rest of the ground. 
A small cloth dag which has been 
thoroughly aired may be used to 
carry dry ant hill dirt along on the 
trail. 


In fox trapping there are a number 
of interesting, and debatable ques- 
tions which help to confuse the be- 
ginner, but which help to make fox 
trapping even more of a tricky affair 
for the expert fox trapper. One of 
these questions is: Which is harder 
to trap—Red or Grey fox? 

A great deal depends on which of 
the two species predominate in a 
given territory. Just because a trap- 


per catches more grey fox then red, 
does not necessarily mean that the 
latter is more difficult to trap. On 
the other hand, if a trappcr catches 
more red foxes, it does not mean that 
he is a better trapper then the fellow 
who catches mostly greys. 

In a section where grey fox pre- 
dominate you would most likely catch 
more greys, and visa versa. 

It is quite possible that a trapper 
who traps where grey foxes predomi- 
nate would conclude that red foxes 
were hard to trap, simply because he 
might catch one only now and then. 
In the event that there is an equal 
amount of both species of fox in your 

«territory, it is a matter of which kind 
happens to set his foot on your trap 
first. 

Sometime ago I read in a national 
magazine where an expert trapper 
stated that in order to catch more 
grey fox, one should be a little care- 
less in making sets. That is confus- 
ing even to an expert fox trapper. 

Never make your fox sets in a care- 
less manner, regardless of what the 
expert trapper tells you. Take your 
time, and make all of your sets right. 

There is no such thing as making 
‘your set especially for grey fox, or 
especially for red fox. The way to 
do it is to set clean traps, cover them 
properly, use good bait and lure, and 
be careful in general. I.assure you 
that what you will catch depends 
solely upon which type of fox hap- 
pens to visit your set first. I can also 
assure you that if you make your sets 
in a careless manner, in the hope of 
catching only grey fox, you will catch 
no fox at all. 

I have heard trappers say that by 
using grey fox urine at your sets, 
the red fox would not come near. 
Personal experience on the fur trail 
tells me this is incorrect. In fact I 
just recently caught a large dog 
red fox at a set where I had taken 
three grey fox the three nights pre- 
vious. I am sure there was plenty 
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of grey fox urine all over the set. 

Inspecting traps after they have 
been set is another important part of 
fox trapping. According to some 
trappers, you should stop breathing 
when you come near your fox sets in 
order to avoid leaving human oder 
around. Others would have you be- 
lieve that you should not even go 
near the place. 

When inspecting your fox traps, al- 
ways approach them from any direc- 
tion except from directly in front of 
the set. I mean by this that you 
should not approach your sets so 
that you can see into the bait hole. 
This is how the fox will come to your 
set, in such a manner that he is able 
to look into the bait hole as he comes 
near. You should approach a fox set 
from the side, or from behind the 
bait hole. By doing this you will not 
leave a path which could be detected 
by the fox as he approaches. 

It is a good idea to go only as far 
as is absolutely necessary when in- 
specting traps. For example: When 
you inspect a fox set in an open field, 
walk along the edge of the field un- 





til you are opposite your set, then 
walk towards the set from either side, 
or from behind until you can plainly 
see the set. If no disturbance is evi- 
dent, turn around and walk back the 
same way. Do this same thing each 
morning. Do not come to your sets 
from different directions every morn- 
ing. 

It is well to do some looking about 
you before making a fox set. Many 
times you may make a set, and next 
morning you find that you have to 
go right up to the set before you can 
be sure of a catch, or before you can 
see your set. It is often possible to 
shift your set around a little to some 
other location a few yards away 
where you can inspect it withoui go- 
ing so close. 

It would not surprise me if some 
unseen spectator would look-upon a 
fox trapper as being slightly off the 
beam, should he happen to watch an 
average fox trapper going about his 
business, Oh well, little does he 
know that fox trapping is a tricky 
business. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 
Trapping foxes tests the skill of the trapper like no other form of outdoor endeavor. The 

intelligence of the fox indicates a quality of mind above mere native half-instinctive 

knowledge and the animals display notable quickness in meeting new problems. 
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By HERBERT KENDRICK 


ESIRABLE characteristics of the 

Spaniel have been greatly ac- 
centuated through selective breeding, 
careful handling and intelligent 
training, thus making this attractive 
working animal come into its own as 
a utility gun dog. The very capable 
Springer and the energetic Cocker 
have fast overcome the stigma placed 
by lap dogs and showmen, and now 
have achieved great popularity by 
their performances in the gunning 
field. The baby’s playful pet, the 
mother’s desirable companion and 
father’s pride and joy can be an affec- 
tionate part of the family, enjoying 
house privileges and still earn his 
laurels as a successful handler of 
game birds and animals. 

Spaniels possess a great natural 
tendency to hunt and it is rare 
find one that does not love to re- 
trieve; however, the flushing spaniels 
are not gifted with a pointing in- 
stinct, thus it is necessary to train 
the dog to restrict his range to within 
thirty yards of the gun so that when 
he flushes game, the gunner will be 
able to make clean kills. 

When it comes to hunting in dense, 
close cover, these working spaniels 
are very valuable companions. The 
springer is large enough for the 
toughest cover, has considerable speed 
and when in condition his endurance 
is almost unlimited. The cocker may 
lack size but his speed, heart, cour- 
age and intelligence certainly make 
him an efficient game searcher. 

The properly trained cocker is bad 
medicine to the ringneck because the 
running tactics of the rooster do not 
work so well when the cocker strate- 
gically maneuvers him into a position 





Spaniels— 
pes Family Dog 


to give him an energetic yelling rush. 
The frightened bird cannot risk stav- 
ing on the ground with so much ac- 
tivity so close at hand. 

Springers and cockers are used very 
successfully on grouse, woodcock and 
rabbits. I have heard of a few that 
have been used on quail but in wide 
open quail country, the pointer or 
setter is best suited because he covers 
a wider area and saves his master 
many steps. 

Since it is impossible to cover the 
subject of spaniel training in so short 
an article, I would like to mention 
some of the qualifications of spaniel 
gun dogs. First of all, he must obey 
every command of the hunter. He 
must sit or “hup” when game leaves 
the ground and wait in that position 
until the gunner orders him to fetch 
dead or to resume hunting if the 
shot was missed. He should hup at 
command and also at the report of 
a gun. 

The spaniel must carefully hunt all 
cover patches large enough to con- 
ceal game on each side and in front 
of the hunter and use the wind to 
best advantage. The well-trained dog 
quarters well and obeys whistle and 
hand signals. He diligently searches 
game, locates it, flushes, finds and re- 
trieves the kill whether it be on land 
or in water. The superlative field 
performers are, of course, the highly 
intelligent, keen nosed, well formed, 
healthy, courageous and best trained 
animals. 


The spaniel owner need not be as 
enthusiastic a hunter as the man who 
owns pointers or setters to share with 
his dog the joys of hunting. In other 
words, we assume that when one buys 
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an expensive setter and trains him 
well, he intends to take his hunting 
very seriously. Now the man who 
acquires a spaniel may do so because 
he wants a pet in the house and yet 
this individual may train his pet to 
hunt and spend many pleasant hours 
afield in and out of season even 
though the dog may not be a per- 
fectionist in the art of hunting. The 
outdoor experience is beneficial to 
the dog and master alike. Exercise, 
fresh air and relaxation are healthful 
indeed and allowing the dog to put 
up birds helps to train him and at 
the same time teaches game to escape 
(as if they needed experience!) so 
that they will be more able to take 
care of themselves on opening day. 
The youngster just learning to 
hunt, the occasional hunter and the 
specialized gunner all thoroughly en- 
joy the friendly, lovable spaniel and 
he is today taking his rightful place 
in this greatest of all outdoor sports. 


Spaniel enthusiasts, who experience 
too few legal days in the field, have 
turned to spaniel field trials for sup- 
plemental activity for their dogs. 
Spaniel trials have accomplished for 
their breed the same benefits that our 
quail and grouse trials have achieved 
for the pointers and setters. Better 
breeding, more brains, faster action, 
accuracy, obedience and style are the 
enhanced qualities developed by the 
keen competition of field trials. 
Spaniels are great to own whether 
you use them as pets, hunters, field 
trials, water trials or showdogs. 

The Brittany Spaniel is gaining 
popularity in many states where the 
going is tough. He points his game, 
is an excellent retriever, and ranges 
close enough to be valuable in dense 
cover. This fine dog will continue 
to grow in the hearts of sportsmen as 
a wise choice for the man who wants 
to own only one dog. 
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Photo Courtesy Evelyn Shafer 
Spaniels, usually better known as children’s pets and family companions, are gradually 
gaining the recognition they deserve in the a field. Most spaniels possess a great 
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Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 


The annual Farmer’s and Family 
Night of the Hellertown Sportsmen’s 
Association was held on October 24th. 
Edward M. Borger, District Game 
Protector, was the principal speaker. 
Borger stressed hunt safety and urged 
respect for the farmer and his lands, 
suggesting that most posted land is 
caused by vandalism and _ reckless 
hunting. A firearms safety picture 
was shown and Larry Knoblach, nar- 
rator for the Phil Neuweiler big game 
pictures, presented four movies. The 
pictures were shown in behalf of the 
“Smokes for the Yanks” campaign 
and a purse of thirty dollars was 
given to this worthy cause. Joseph 
Check, local archer, gave a daring 
exhibition of indoor shooting with 
the bow and arrow. Twenty door 
prizes, donated by local business mer- 
chants, were given away to members 
and friends. All farmers present were 
given safety zone signs and were as- 
sured care would be taken by mem- 
bers while hunting on their prop- 
erties. 


Avella Sportsmen’s Association 


The Avella Sportsmen's Association 
released 124 ring-neck pheasants late 
in September under the direction of 
District Game Protector Ray Doerz- 
bacher and his deputies on public 
hunting grounds in the vicinity of 
Avella. The Club retained 87 hens 
for spring release. The birds released 
this fall were banded with numbered 
aluminum bands and club secretary, 
Albert Bogo, Box 493, Avella, re- 
quests hunters who kill the birds to 
return the bands and state the vicin- 
ity in which the birds were bagged. 
Bands should be sent to Mr. Bogo. 





All Sportsmen’s Trap League 


The All Sportsmen’s Trap League, 
comprising clubs in Allegheny and 


Westmoreland counties, has com- 


pleted its fourth year of successful, 


operation. During the past season 
eight clubs participated in the activi- 
ties of this organization, listed in the 
order in which they ‘finished the sea- 
son, as follows: Crowfoot Rod & Gun 
Club of Wilkinsburg, Vercailles Rod 
& Gun Club of Murrysville, District 
Sportsmen, Rosedale Sportsmen, 
Western Pennsylvania Sportsmen's 
Club, Wilkinsburg Sportsmen, Pit- 
cairn Patton Township Sportsmen 
and Braddock Sportsmen. 

Club members met every Monday 
evening and shot 25 birds apiece. 
The top five from each of the clubs 
made up the score that represented 
the team score for the evening. In 
the 20 weekly matches there were a 
total of 1947 entries, shooting over 
43,000 birds. The season average for 
the league was 19.424 birds per night. 
Through a small entry fee paid by 
each shooter each night, $200 in cash 
prizes were awarded through the 
Lewis Class. Trophies were awarded 
to the high club, a J. Quentin Reed 
Trophy to the High individual, a 
Wesley M. Hale Trophy to the five 
man high team, a Duquesne Com- 
pany trophy to the high post-season 
shoot handicap shooter and each of 
the 5 highest men from each of the 
clubs received a special league bras- 
sard. The League held a “Hunters 
Special Shoot’ in mid-October which 
was open to the public with four trap 
fields in operation. The League is 
headed by James Maxwell, president. 
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Dear Sir: 


I have just finished reading your 
Special Issue Number 1 of the GAME 
News. This is the best copy of the 
GaME News I have ever read. I 
truthfully think that if every hunter 
(licensed or other) in the State of 
Pennsylvania were sent a copy of 
this September GAME News and read 
it from the first word to the last, 
as I did, that they would come to 
their senses and stop worrying about 
signing petitions blocking the judg- 
ment on the regulations in regards 
to seasons on various game animals 
and birds. This issue has certainly 
given me a much broader under- 
standing. 

Yours truly, 

ArRvID B. NELSON, 
RD a, 
Montoursville, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


From time to time protests against 
rulings of the Game Commission are 
noted in Pennsylvania papers. Such 
protests remind one of neurotic per- 
sons who insist on diagnosing their 
own case and prescribing the doctor’s 
treatment, justifying their actions by 
the fact that they pay the doctor and 
are therefore entitled to what they 
want. Interested observers in other 
states question whether such protests 
represent informed opinion of the 
substantial rank and file of sports- 
men’s clubs or the efforts of individ- 
ual members whose desire for promi- 
nence exceeds their competence as 
leaders and policy makers. 

The older hunters of Pennsylvania 
remember the popular resistance 





against the enactment and enforce- 
ment of game laws on the grounds 
that their “rights” were being in- 
vaded. Those who talked loud and 
fast swore, “No game warden will 
ever take me out of the woods. . . 
etc.” The substantial rank and file, 
however, supported the conservation 
movement in a magnificent way 
with the slogan, “Every man a Game 
Protector,’ and Pennsylvania, with 
her Commission form of game man- 
agement, attained top place as a game 
state. 

Common sense suggests that close- 
knit Commission of men chosen for 
distinguished competence and integ- 
rity, serving without pay, free from 
political influence, with practical ex- 
perience ‘and scientific advice avail- 
able to them, is more likely to be 
right in its decisions than a loose 
organization of sportsmen. It is a 
notable fact that policies instituted 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion have demonstrated their merits 
and have been accepted not only by 
the substantial rank and file of Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen but also by the 
game agencies of other states. 

Game populations are limited by 
habitable areas and food supply. The 
harvestable surplus of a species may 
be maintained or even increased, but 
beyond a certain population density 
a species deteriorates in size and 
vigor. Starvation, disease and preda- 
tion (by men and animals) then re- 
duce and possibly destroy the species. 

The weight of Pennsylvania deer 
as compared with New York and New 
England deer indicates that a better 
balance between population and food 
supply, and between the sexes, is re- 
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quired in Pennsylvania. Obviously 
the current ruling was designed for 
that purpose and the decision was 
somewhat overdue. 

In the national picture decreasing 
wildlife resources and tremendously 
increased gun pressure suggest that 
the end of what we have known as 
open hunting for the average citizen 
is not far in the future. Never in 
the history have an adequate game 
supply and the privilege of hunting 
been preserved indefinitely for the 
citizen of small means. Such militant 
organizations as the Wilderness So- 
ciety, the National Parks Association, 
the Ecologists Union, the Izaac Wal- 
ton League and other forward-look- 
ing conservation groups are fighting 
a continual but losing battle to pro- 
tect our dwindling wildlife resources 
from commercial and political ex- 
ploitation—a battle in which sports- 
men’s organizations might well enlist, 
rather than quibble over details of 
management. " 

Pennsylvania is especially blessed 
with wildlife habitat and populations. 
The Commission form of game man- 
agement is the model and aspiration 
of other states. With the facts avail- 
able for all to see and with the once 
proud title of “sportsmen” at low ebb 
in public esteem, it seems that the 
substantial ranks and file of Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen’s organizations 
might well examine the vision and 
qualifications of their leadership. 

J. R. Matson, 
Perry, N. Y. 


NORTHWEST SPORTSMEN 
By Seth L. Myers 


The annual controversy over Penn- 
sylvania’s deer herd is in full swing. 
Experts on the question are every- 
where; in shops, stores, offices, on 
streets and any place one goes may 
be heard the expounding of theories 
for managing the deer herd. Every 
man has a right to his own opinion 





but should be able to prove his theory 
when attempting to upset the joint 
opinion of a group of specialists 
charged with the problem’s solution, 

Recently, I was pounced upon by 
a self-appointed expert on deer. He 
works six days a week in an office 
that has nothing to do with game 
management. He spends his two weeks 
vacation in Canada and where he got 
his ideas on our deer herd, I did not 
learn. 

I asked him a few simple questions 
about the animal and his answers 
were pathetic. It is difficult to realize 
that a citizen of this state with its 
huge population of deer could know 
so little of their habits. 

Those who know something of the 
problems confronting the Game Com- 
mission have little to say. They may 
not agree wholeheartedly with the 
Commission, but having nothing bet- 
ter to offer, are contented to place 
confidence in those research men 
working with the problem. 


They take for granted that a Com- 
mission capable of having built up 
such a huge deer herd from _prac- 
tically nothing, is also capable of 
managing the herd to the best in- 
terests of the state and all concerned. 

I've. discussed the deer problem 
with a number of authorities on the 
animal, in our state as well as others. 
I talked with P. F. Hoffmaster of 
Michigan’s Conservation Department, 
George Stobie, head of the Maine 
department, L. E. Riordan of Colo- 
rado, W. O. Nagel, Missouri, Perry 
Duryea of New York State and a 
number of other state authorities. 

These nationally recognized con- 
servationists intimated that we in 
Pennsylvania have some of the best 
men on deer research to be found. 
I am of the opinion they are watching 
us in hopes of gaining knowledge that 
will help them with their problems. 
And we may be sure Pennsylvania 
Commission officials are watching 
their progress just as closely. 


—————— 
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Cheisteias Gift 
Suggestions for the 
Sportsman 3 Bookshelf 


THE AMERICAN DEER HUNTER 
by Francis E. Sell 


174 pages. Illustrated with many full page’ 


photographs. Published by Stackpole and 
Heck, Inc., Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1950. Price $3.95. 


This book is the result of a great amount 
of experience in hunting with an extra- 
ordinary degree of success. The contents 
represents the determination to set down 
the hard facts and the effective equipment 
and means for stalking and shooting the 
white-tail and his cousins. The book is 
highly original in its presentation. It is in 
no sense a rehash of previous discussions or 
formulae. The author deals at all times 
with actual problems of locating, maneuver- 
ing, and shooting and with the guns em- 
ployed. Here are interesting and essential 
data on deer habits and on speeds and gaits. 
Here also is an extensive treatment of selec- 
tion and care of weapons for deer hunting; 
the killing and dressing of game; and even 
on clothing for the deer hunter. All told, 
the book contains a wealth of information 
useful to both the veteran hunter and the 
novice. 


GUNNER’S GUIDE 
by George Baekeland 


115 pages. With 12 clear line drawings and 
many tables. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
1948. Price $1.95. 

This is a compact, concise, and clearly 
written handbook for the shotgunner pre- 
pared without frills or flourish but contain- 
ing a wealth of information for the shooter 
who takes his sport seriously. The author 
has managed to fit smoothly into a little 
more than a hundred pages all of the essen- 
tial facts on shotgun types, choice of loads, 
shooting form, in the field or on the Skeet 
field, and gun safety. There is an excellent 
chapter, which will be appreciated greatly 
by the beginner, on the selection of gun 
and load. While the experienced wing-shot 
will find many new and valuable facts in 
the pages of this volume, the beginner will 
find such a guide invaluable. 





THE AMERICAN WILD TURKEY 
by Henry E. Davis 


328 pages. Illustrated with ten gravures by 
E. Stanley Smith, numerous photographs 
and line drawings, and a full-color front- 
ispiece by Walter A. Weber. Published 
by the Small-Arms Technical Publishing 
Company, Georgetown, South Carolina; 
1949, Price $5.00. 


This is an excellent volume written in a 
clear and entertaining style on America’s 
largest and most prized game bird, the wild 
turkey. The author freely admits that he is 
not a trained scientist, but his tremendous 
interest in the wild turkey began well over 
50 years ago and much of the intervening 
time has been spent in studying, hunting, 
and observing his favorite game bird. He 
has interviewed hundreds of wildlife tech- 
nicians and administrators, hunters, and 
preserve owners. From this life-time study 
has come this book, undoubtedly the most 
complete popular monograph ever written 
on this splendid bird. 


No attempt has been made by the author 
to replace Mosby and Handley’s classic and 
more technical work on turkey management, 
upon which, with due credit, he has drawn 
for material in his opening chapters. Rather 
he has produced a well-balanced volume 
written for the hunter and amateur natural- 
ist which might serve as a popular supple- 
ment and extension of the earlier‘ book. It 
contains all of the information, presented 
in an interesting and non-technical manner, 
that the layman needs to understand this 
bird and the problems of its management 
and preservation. Its pages are sprinkled 
with entertaining and informative personal 
anecdotes which the author has gleaned in 
years of studying his subject. It should be 
read and owned by every hunter. 
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HAWKS ALOFT by Maurice Broun 


222 xiv pages. Illustrated with 11 photo- 
graphs. Published by Dodd, Mead: and 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York, 1949. Price $4.00. 


Blue Mountain, in Pennsylvania, once 
was a scene of bird slaughter unparalleled 
since the days of market shooting. In their 
migrations, hawks and eagles pass low over 
this prominence and proved easy marks for 
hidden hunters. These killings resulted in 
the deaths of thousands of beneficial birds 
each year in the name of “vermin control.” 
Bird lovers had clucked tongues about the 
hawk shoots for a number of years, but no 
one did much about them until 1933 when 
Mrs. C. N. Edge, undoubtedly the most 
militant American conservationist of her 
sex, mustered her reserves and declared war 
by leasing the mountain and declaring it a 
sanctuary. 

The supposedly hopeless task of protecting 
the sanctuary fell to a young naturalist and 
his wife. Since the establishment of Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary, Maurice and Irma 
Broun have succeeded in turning local hos- 
tility into state-wide pride and apathy into 
international recognition. Hawk Mountain 
is a mecca for ornithologists, both amateur 
and professional; it is equally a mecca for 
the curious of all walks. of life. As in the 
days of the hawk shoots, people still flock 
to Hawk Mountain, but today they come 
to study and observe. This is the story of 
the founding and development of the sanc- 
tuary, a story of courage and stamina in the 
face of heavy odds, of thronging students 
and sightseers in the warmer months and 
of solitary but never lonely vigils in winter. 
In this book by its curator, the story of 
Hawk Mountain, delightfully spiced with 
humor, is ably told. 


OFFICIAL HUNTING BOOK 
edited by Charles R. Jacobs 


160 pages. Illustrated with more than 75 
half-tones and numerous diagrams. Pub- 
lished by Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Price 
in paper cover, $1.50. 

The subtitle of this new publication is 
“How, When and Where to Hunt in North 
America,” and a panel of 14 of America’s 
better-known sportsmen and outdoor writers 
tell the reader just that, as thoroughly as 
space permits. There are sections on duck 
hunting in all flyways, approved methods of 
hunting all popular game birds and animals, 
summaries of state laws, and discussions of 
conservation problems. In the latter category 
is the opening chapter, forcefully written 





by J. J. Hammond Brown, and articles by 
Philip Barske and Wendel Teague on the 
sportsman’s role in the conservation of 
waterfowl. Nash Buckingham, Jack O’Con- 
nor, Major Ned Roberts, and James Stuber 
are among the many authors whose writings 
are synonymous with authoritative outdoor 
writing. The book contains many charts and 
tables which enhance the reference value of 
the volume. Through an unfortunate slip 
in the proofreading, the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service tables showing the big-game 
inventory and the big-game kill appear 
under the wrong headings. Aside from this, 
the book is nicely written, well organized, 
and should make a valuable addition to the 
sportsman’s library. 


. 


TRAINING GROUSE AND 
WOODCOCK DOGS 


by Logan J. Bennett 


146 xi pages. Illustrated with 14 half-tones 
of photographs and a line drawing by 
Ross T. Mitchell. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York City, New York; 
1948. Price $3.00. 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett undoubtedly knows 
more about training grouse and woodcock 
hunting dogs than any other living in- 
dividual. The techniques he uses were de- 
veloped over ten years of continuous study 
of the Northeast’s two prize game birds 
while leader of the Maine and Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Units. The 
work of censusing nesting woodcock and 
grouse with dogs is exacting work that re- 
quires a degree of perfection which has 
never been so essential in a bird dog since 
the days of market shooting. Dr. Bennett, 
in fact, has developed his training methods 
to a point where he can produce a working 
dog which would be the envy of an old- 
time meat hunter. 

This book contains step-by-step instruc- 
tions on training a grouse and woodcock 
dog from the selection of the pup from his 
litter mates through to the final polishing 
of staunchness on point and steadiness to 
shot. There are instructions on how to save 
dogs from hazards of the hunt in the form 
of porcupines and skunks, and the training 
and handling of field trial entries is covered 
fully. The final chapter, perhaps one of the 
most important, is entitled “Training the 
Owner.” 

The reviewer has hunted with the author 
and has watched the famous Pat, owned by 
Dr. Bennett and referred to constantly in 
the book, operate under extremely difficult 
conditions. He can attest to the soundness 
of Dr. Bennett’s methods and to his superb 
skill in training dogs. 
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FJarmer-Sportsman Cooperation 


By JOHN F. BLAIR 


URING the time that I have 

worked for the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission I have read sev- 
eral articles and heard many talks 
about ‘“farmer-sportsman coopera- 
tion.” This cooperation is necessary 
or small game hunting will, for many 
hunters, eventually cease to exist be- 
cause there will be no place for them 
to hunt except on State owned land. 
Eighty per cent of the small game 
that is killed in Pennsylvania each 
year is killed on privately owned 
land. 

Many farmers do not hunt at all. 
They either do not care for hunt- 
ing or they are too busy with their 
fall work to take time off to hunt. 
Most of them do not care about kill- 
ing the game on their farm. Many 
of them would just as soon it wasn’t 
there. However, there it is. It feeds 
off the crops that the farmer raises 
and the hunter that offers the farmer 
a piece of game after a day’s hunt 
on his farm is the rare exception. 
Many of them don’t even thank him. 

I have asked many farmers why 
they post their land and the answers 
that I receive more than any others 
are: “By gosh, I want to know who 
is hunting on my land,” or “I have 
valuable stock on my farm and if 
it gets shot I want to know who shot 


t.” Many farmers who have posted: 


their land have stated that if a hunter 
will drive up to the house and park 
his car and ask permission to hunt 
he will be given permission unless 
there are already too many hunters 
on the land. A farmer is certainly 
justified in refusing his permission 
when a whole carload of hunters 
drive up with a half dozen mongrel 
dogs and asks to hunt. Would you 
want a motley crowd like that turned 


- 


loose in your back yard or garden? 
The farm is the farmers back yard 
and the same courtesy should apply. 
In checking cars along the road I 
have often been confronted with the 
question. “Where can we find a 
place to hunt in this country.” On 
being asked if they know any farmers 
around there, the answer is usually 
no. If asked if they have ever come 
out during the summer months and 
tried to get acquainted with the far- 
mer, the answer is, ‘““No, we only get 
out around here in hunting season 
and every place is posted.” I per- 
sonally do not have too much sym- 
pathy with that kind of a hunter. 
What has he done to justify him- 
self in asking permission to hunt? 
The cooperation between the farmer 
and hunter can not all be expected 
to come from the farmer’s side. 
There are many ways that a 
hunter may make himself a welcome 
guest on different farms but he must 
Start at it before the hunting sea- 
son opens. If a man is physically 
able to hunt, he is also physically 
able to do something for the farmer 
that will justify the privilege of hunt- 
ing. The officers of the Game Com- 
mission and interested members of 
sportsmen’s associations spend many 
hours persuading land owners that 
posting is not the answer to the 
depredation problem. I wonder 
sometimes if we are not making a 
mistake. I believe it should be up to 
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the individual hunter to make his 
peace with the farmer aid he can do 
it very easily. 

During the corn planting season 
many farmers are troubled with 
crows pulling the corn as it sprouts 
through the ground. Any of them 


would welcome a hunter that would 


kill a few crows and hang them 
around the corn field. From time to 
time predatory birds and animals get 
to taking the farmer’s poultry. If a 
hunter keeps in touch with the 
farmer from time to time he will 
find this out and can make himself 
welcome on the farm by trapping the 
predator that is doing the damage. 
When haying time comes there are 
many times that a farmer would wel- 
come a little help and at corn husk- 
ing time, too. If the hunter will 
make an honest effort to get ac- 
qainted with the farmer and is will- 
ing to put out a little effort to carry 
up his side of farmer sportsman 
cooperation he won’t need to be 
driving the road looking for a place to 
hunt on the first day of hunting 
season. . The End 


M. D. Hart Passes 


The man to whom Virginia owes much 
of its outstanding progress in the field of 
wildlife restoration recently died after 
a brief illness, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. M. D. Hart, executive 
secretary of the Virginia Game and In- 
land Fisheries since its inception in 1916 
was, in terms of service, the oldest active 
game official in the United States. 

Few men more aptly deserved the title 
of “father” of an organization than 
“Mack” Hart. As an officer of the Vir- 
ginia Division of the League of American 
Sportsmen, he fought for the formation 
of a state department of game for 18 
years and was appointed secretary of the 
organization upon its formation. Largely 
through his foresight, zeal, and militant 
work, the newly organized department 
developed a progressive program in which 





he maintained a strong paternal interest 
until the end. Although he might have 
retired many years earlier, he was active 
in Virginia’s conservation program up to 
the last few days of a long and vigorous 
life. 

Mr. Hart was well into his 80’s, and, 
during his half-century of activity in be- 
half of improved sportsmanship and wild- 
life protection, he made a host of friends 
across the nation. With the Old 
Dominion, they mourn the passing of one 
of the grand old men of conservation. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 
Of PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, published 
monthly for all months except September and 
March when it shall be semi-monthly, at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, for 1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa.; Editor, Willard T. Johns, 
Jr., Harrisburg, Pa.; Managing editor; Busi- 
ness manager. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as that of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements 
in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

WILLARD T. JOHNS, JR. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
26th day of September, 1950. 

LUCILLE A. STROUP, 
(Seal), Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 5, 1951). 
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